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POPPI OCCe POOLS POCO 


We Need Better 


Cows! 





The “profit squeeze” is on, but here’s how some dairy farmers 
made $2.30 an hour last year. . . 


Condensed from Hoard’s Dairyman 


Robert Fincham, 
Extension Dairyman, Iowa State College 


ORE than 400 Iowa dairy- 
men pocketed an estimat- 
ed $1.60 for every hour they 
spent working with their dairy 
herds last year. The average mid- 
western dairy farmer, however, 
made only about 25 cents an 
hour for the same kind of work. 
The difference is due to the 
way you do your dairying and 
the ability of your cows. In 1953 
the herds of these 400 successful 
dairy farmers averaged 400 
pounds of butterfat or more per 
cow per year. 
The Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association reports show that 
herds which produced an aver- 
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age of 400 pounds of butterfat 
per cow per year returned about 
$1.60 per hour for the labor of 
the man who cared for them. 
This labor return was figured 
after deducting feed costs and 
estimated costs other than labor. 

The “costs other than labor” 
included cow depreciation, inter- 
est on cows, building use, equip- . 
ment use, breeding cost, electric- 
ity, veterinary and medicine, 
bedding, overhead, and miscel- 
laneous expense. 


More than 13,000 cows on test 
in DHIA produced more than 
400 pounds of butterfat during 
the year. When the cow’s pro- 


Wisconsin 
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duction was higher, the “bonus” 
went into increased wages for 
the dairyman. The cow that pro- 
duced 500 pounds of butterfat 
enabled her owner to take $2.30 
an hour for his wages. 

Feed costs are higher for the 
higher-producing cows. So are 
the other costs including depre- 
ciation, interest, building and 
equipment use, and breeding. 
But none of these costs increased 
as fast as the increase in the 
value of the product of the bet- 
ter cows. 

The average 200-pound pro- 
ducer leaves her owner only $25 
for his year’s work. It takes 
about as much work to care for 
a low-producing cow as to care 
for a high-producer. Observa- 
tions over the years indicate that 
this is about 100 hours per cow 
per year. That means 25 cents 
an hour for the man who milks 
a cow that produces an average 
of 200 pounds of butterfat per 
year. And that’s about what the 
average dairy cow produced in 
1953! It’s quite a contrast with 
the high-producing cow, whose 
owner pockets $2.30 an hour. 

The men making the “big’ 
wages in dairying aren’t much 
different from the folks who are 
losing money on their dairy 
products at present prices. The 
difference is in what they do. 

First, every one of them be- 
longs to a Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association, which means 
that he keeps accurate records 
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of production and cooperates 
with his neighbors in hiring a 
supervisor to help evaluate the 
records. Members of these asso- 
ciations in lowa replace an av- 
erage of 31 per cent of their 
cows every year, keeping their 
best producers. 

They use their DHIA records 
to set up the concentrate rations 
for their cows. They feed good 
producers enough good feed to 
get the highest production, and 
they don’t waste extra feed on 
cows that lack the bred-in capa- 
city to produce. 

They also use their records to 
help them save motions and 
steps in feeding, handling, and 
milking. Many of them are us- 
ing loose housing so the cows do 
much of the feeding work for 
themselves; thus hours spent in 
cleaning the barn are reduced to 
a minimum. 

The cost of grain goes up a 
few dollars with each step in in- 
creased production. But the in- 
creased value of the product may 
amount to four to five times the 
increase in the cost of grain. 

To get higher production at 
less cost from their good cows, 
these Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association members are also 


making better use of succulent 
forage. More than 35 per cent of 
the Iowa DHIA members made 
grass silage in 1952, an increase 
from 19 per cent in 1950. 

The dairyman who wants to 
beat the “profit squeeze” should: 
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1. Reduce feed costs by mak- 
ing maximum use of high qual- 
ity pasture, hay, and silage. Feed 
grain according to production. 


2. Test every cow every year 
and cull the low producers. Pro- 
duction records now are more 
important than ever. 


BETTER COWS 3 


4. Reduce labor requirements 
wherever possible and still main- 
tain high production. Loose 
housing, barn cleaners, and self- 
feeding of hay and silage pro- 
vide some opportunities in this 
direction. 

The days of profits for every- 


one who milks cows are gone, 
but there will continue to be 
profits in dairying for the ef- 
ficient operator with a good 
herd. 


3. Produce a high quality 
product that will enable him to 
get on and stay on a good Grade 
A fluid milk market. 





Wide-row Corn Makes Nurse Crop 
For Forage Mixtures 


Corn may prove to be a good nurse crop for hay and pasture 
plantings. 

Grass-legume mixtures seeded in extra-wide rows of Iowa 
corn last year grew well enough that soil and water conservation 
specialists plan to continue the experiments. 

Corn gave more profit per acre as a nurse crop than com- 
monly used oats. The forage mixture had to be seeded later in 
corn than in oats, however, and corn competed more severely 
with the grass-legume seedlings for soil moisture and plant 
nutrients. 

Last year’s tests emphasized the need for normal moisture if 
the forage-corn combination is to succeed. In three Iowa locations 
where the summer and early fall were extremely dry, the forage 
did poorly. At two other places where rainfall was nearer normal, 
grass-legume plantings made a good stand and grew rapidly. 

Doubling the distance between rows (from 40 to 80) lowered 
corn yields only 22 per cent (from 94 to 73 bushels an acre) and 
gave the best forage growth. Weeds were easily clipped in the 
wide rows and didn’t hamper the grass-legume mixture. 

The scientists believe many farmers may switch from rela- 
tively low-profit oats to corn for establishing pasture and hay 
stands if further tests recommend corn as a nurse crop. Cove 
crops in corn would help control erosion and, turned under, pro- 
vide organic matter and nitrogen. 

Agricultural Research 








I Can’t Afford NOT to Feed Beef 


Year in and year out, that’s 
how this farmer sizes up his *} 
cattle-feeding program. To him 
a price margin isn’t always 


necessary. . . 





Condensed from Successful Farming 
Hal Routhe 


HE in-and-outer in the cattle- 
feeding business depends al- 
most entirely on a price margin 
for profit. But a price margin 
isn’t absolutely necessary for 
a feeder who buys cattle to fit 
his cropping system and feed 
supply. A good feeder who buys 
the kind and number of 
cattle that best fit his farm can 
make money without a price 
margin. 

Here is how one Minnesota 
cattle feeder, a member of the 
Southwest Minnesota Farm 
Management Association, at- 
tempts to achieve a balanced 
feeding program for long-run 
profits. 

Harold Wass, Worthington, 
Minnesota, farms 320 acres. His 
cropping system consists of 225 
acres in a 5-year rotation of 
crops—corn, corn, small grain, 
alfalfa-brome hay, alfalfa-brome. 


The balance of Harold’s 85 
acres is in a sliding rotation. 
With better than 90 acres of 
alfalfa-brome hay and pasture 
to use, Harold regularly feeds 
200 head of cattle, usually calves. 
He buys additional corn as need- 
ed to feed the cattle and to fat- 
ten the 40 litters of pigs he raises 
every year. 

Harold believes feeding cattle 
helps him operate a_ balanced 
farming program. Naturally, he 
feeds cattle for profit. But 
there’s another reason, too. 
Cattle can use large amounts of 
roughage. And roughage is one 
feed Harold has plenty of as a 
result of maintaining a good 
soil-building program on_ his 
farm. Without cattle, he’d have 
a less profitable market for his 
roughage. 

To see how Harold’s cattle 
fit the farming program, it’s 
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necessary to follow it through 
one complete feeding season. 

The feeding operation is 
geared to 200 mixed calves of 
Choice quality purchased about 
November 1, but the program 
has varied occasionally. For in- 
stance, in 1952-53, Harold fed 
104 calves and 90 head of year- 
lings. The calves were started 
on wild hay and oats. After two 
weeks, the calves were switched 
to either corn or grass silage. 
With grass silage, the cattle 
were worked up to 5 pounds of 
ground ear corn and ¥% pound 
soybean meal per head per day. 
Also, the cattle got all the silage 
they would eat during the win- 
ter and spring months. 

From May until July 4, the 
cattle grazed the second-year 
alfalfa-brome pasture and were 
fed 5 pounds ground ear corn 
and % pound soybean meal 
daily without silage. Then, the 
calves were pushed to a full feed 
of 12 pounds of ground ear 
corn and | pound soybean meal 
while still on pasture. Cattle are 
left on pasture until September. 

In September, the cattle went 
into dry lot for 30 to 60 days 
until sold. The dry-lot ration is 
18 pounds of coarsely ground 
shelled corn, 114 pounds linseed 
meal, 1 pound molasses pellets, 
and good quality alfalfa hay. 
This is the basic feeding plan 
followed, although the handling 
of steers and heifers may vary. 

Harold likes to feed mixed 
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calves to add flexibility to his 
feeding operations. The steers 
and heifers are either fed to- 
gether or separated, depending 
upon how the market looks. In 
1953, Harold separated the heif- 
ers from the steers in April and 
put them in dry lot on a full 
feed. The ration was ground ear 
corn ranging from 12 to 18 
pounds daily per head plus al- 
falfa hay and a supplement of 
1¥% pounds linseed meal, and 
later, 3 to 6 percent molasses 
pellets. 


These heifers sold on the 
market in September for $24.23 
per hundred after selling costs 
were deducted. Records show 
that the heifers gained 1.5 
pounds per day for 304 days, 
with a total gain of 456 pounds 
per head. 


The feed cost of gain per 
hundred was $20.80. Thus these 
heifers returned $2.34 per hun- 
dred, or $10.90 per head above 
feed costs. This was in spite of a 
selling price of $1.27 below the 
$25.50 purchase price. 


The steer calves fed on pas- 
ture gained 1.8 pounds per day 
for 388 days for a total gain of 
698 pounds per head. The feed 
cost of gain per hundred on 
these steers was $17.75. The 
steers cost $29.50 and sold for 
$23.90, resulting in a $5.60 neg- 
ative price spread. In spite of 
this price handicap, the steers 
returned $2.40 per hundred 
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pounds gain, or $16.65 per head 
above feed costs. 

The 1952-53 feeding period 
was considered unfavorable by 
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results in an unfavorable year, 
then he can’t afford not to con- 
tinue the present operation. 
Cheap, home-grown roughage is 


most cattle feeders. So Harold 
feels that if he can achieve these 


the answer—not only for cattle 
profits, but for soil fertility, too. 


MORE: Milk From Crossbreds 


Mating dairy cows to the best sires available—without regard 
to breed—offers dairymen an excellent way to increase the pro- 
duction efficiency of their herds. 

Crossbreeding experiments by ARS dairy researchers over the 
last 15 years show that offspring of Holsteins, Guernseys, Red 
Danes, and Jerseys crossmated in various combinations give more 
milk than their purebred dams. 

More than 50 two-breed cows, milked three times a day, pro- 
duced an average of 13,039 pounds of milk and 586 pounds of 
butterfat in a year. A similar number of purebred cows averaged 
10,540 pounds of milk and 455 pounds of butterfat. All were in 
their first normal lactation. 

Carrying the crossbreeding a step further, the researchers 
found that three-breed cows produced even better than two-breed 
cows. The degree of improvement was much less, however, than 
that of two-breed animals over purebreds. Fifty-eight three-breed 
cows averaged 13,361 pounds of milk and 588 pounds of butterfat. 

The procedure followed was to use sires of different breeds 
for the first and second crosses, then sires of the same breed as 
the original foundation cows. For example, Holstein cows were 
crossed with Jersey sires. The resulting Jersey-Holstein cows were 
bred to Red Dane sires, and the Red Dane-Jersey-Holstein females 
from this mating were bred to Holstein sires. 

ARS researchers recommend crossbreeding to dairymen who 
use an artificial breeding service and who are more interested 
in improving production efficiency than in maintaining breed 
lines. Several of the crossbred cows raised during the study proved 
satisfactory in the herds of cooperating commercial dairymen. 

A detailed report of this study has been issued as USDA 
Technical Bulletin 1074, “A Crossbreeding Experiment with Dairy 
Cattle.” Copies may be purchased at 45 cents each from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Agricultural Research 














SELL PIGS 24 TIMES A YEAR 


How a Wisconsin farmer makes 


full use of time and equipment. . . 





Condensed from The Farmer 








HEN Joe Greshik of Buf- 

falo County, Wis., went 

into volume hog protection, he 

borrowed a few ideas from mass 

producers of consumer products. 

As a result, he markets an aver- 

age of 75 pigs on the Ist and 

15th of every month with a min- 
imum of work and trouble. 

A firm believer in multiple 
farrowing, Greshik had his far- 
rowing house arranged so one 
man and a part-time assistant 
handle all the details. The same 
system extends over to the 
61 x 126-foot buildings where 
fattening pigs are kept. The pigs 
are marketed in six months or 
less at weights ranging from 220 
to 238 pounds, being fed on con- 
crete floors and never getting 
out on pasture. 

Greshik came to Buffalo 
County from Stutsman County, 
North Dakota in 1937 and now 
owns two farms and rents an- 
other. There are more than 400 
acres under cultivation. The re- 
mainder is in woods and land 


Reprinted by 


permission from The Farmer, St. 


too rough to work even by a 
Wisconsin “ridge farmer.” In 
1949 he embarked in the alfalfa 
dehydrating business, selling al- 
falfa meal to feed producers in 
an area of 150 miles around Bul- 
falo County. 

His feeder pigs and bred sows 
get plenty of alfalfa meal in 
their rations and he figures this 
is a big factor, large, husky lit- 
ters averaging more than nine 
pigs apiece. During most of the 
warm weather months and fall 
period, his sows are on a ladino 
clover pasture which stays green 
as a result of the frequent show- 
ers and rains during the summer 
and fall. Last year they were 
turned out on pasture May 10 
and removed November: 10. 

As a result of careful planning 
and willingness to accept new 
ideas, this Wisconsin farmer has 
worked out a system of hog rais- 
ing that is centered in two large 
buildings made of concrete 
blocks. 

“Our system would not be pos- 
Paul, June 19, 


Minnesota, 1954 
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sible without a rigid sanitation 
program,” Greshik says. “The 
operator keeps a careful eye on 
the pigs and if he so much as 
sees an ear that isn’t hanging 
right, he calls the veterinarian. 
Then, too, we divide our pigs 
into several batches to prevent 
disease from running through 
the entire herd.” 

Pigs are farrowed the year 
around in Greshik’s program. 
The farrowing house has 34 
pens measuring 6 x 104% feet. 
Each is equipped with a creep 
feed, waterer, heat lamp and 
guard rails. His records show he 
has marketed slightly better 
than nine pigs to the litter de- 
spite extensive operations. Far- 
rowing crates are used only if 
he figures a sow may farrow 
at night. 

Pigs are weaned at eight weeks 
and go into the “fattening 
house” after first being care- 
fully checked in a smaller build- 
ing. Greshik has divided the 
large building into two areas 
with a 13-foot alley. A mechani- 
cal gutter cleaner simplifies the 
job of cleaning the pens and 
gutters. Each side has four large 
pens. 

When the pigs are brought in- 
to the large building, they go 
into a pen at the upper end. 
This measures 14 x 25 feet. 
When the market-size pigs at 
the lower end of the buildings 
are marketed, the pigs in the 
pen at the upper end are moved 
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into the next larger pen, which 
measures 22 x 25 feet. As an- 
other lot of pigs is marketed, 
they’re pushed into the next 
largest pen, measuring 32 x 25 
feet. Finally, they graduate into 
the largest pen, 44 x 25 feet. 
Here they remain until a truck 
is backed into the alley and 
they’re loaded for shipment to a 
packing house buyer at Winona, 
Minnesota. 


In planning his buildings and 
program, Joe emphasized the 
part which electricity and horse- 
power could play in easing the 
work load. The hoppers in each 
of the pens are large ones, the 
biggest hopper in the biggest 
pens each holding a truckload 
of shelled corn. The self-feeders 
are the largest obtainable while 
the gutter cleaner saves hours of 
work each day. Large doors at 
either and enable him to drive 
a big truck into the building and 
load the hoppers and self feed- 
ers. Loading the pigs into the 
truck every two weeks is a job 
accomplished with considerable 
dispatch and a minimum of ef- 
fort and excitement. Just as soon 
as one pen is vacated, it receives 
an intensive cleaning and disin- 
fecting before a gate connecting 
it with another pen is opened 
and the next batch ushered in. 
Four large ventilating fans keep 
the air fresh and rid it of excess 
humidity while cooling the 


building during the hotter 
weeks. 
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Raising around. 1,800 pigs an- 
nually, there could be quite a 
problem with disease. So far, 
there has not been serious trou- 
ble but Greshik also gives credit 
to his program for keeping dis- 
ease off the farm. He buys boars 
but uses his own gilts. 


“We pay particular attention 
to gilts for breeding,” Joe says. 
“We earmark those from the best 
litters whose mothers are easy 
milkers, have plenty of teats and 
placid dispositions. In a big op- 
eration like this, we haven’t the 
time or patience to fool around 
with ugly-tempered sows.” 

The gilts and sows run with a 
boar but neither Greshik nor his 
operator make any special at- 
tempt to jot down _ breeding 
dates. They rely more upon their 
own powers of judgment to de- 
termine when a sow should be 
brought into the _ farrowing 
house. 

During the gestation period, 
the sows get a ration that in- 
cludes 44% pounds of grain and 
a pound of concentrates daily. 
They’re also compelled to exer- 
cise since the feeders and water 
are about a fourth of a mile 
from their quarters. About three 
days before they’re due to far- 
row, Mr. Greshik puts them on a 
low protein feed. They stay on 
that until seven or eight days 
after farrowing. 

“Feeding the sow the right 
kind of ration means they’re not 
nervous and less inclined to run 


a fever,” Joe says. “We're care- 
ful to prevent them from get- 
ting too fat, having learned it’s 
a handicap at farrowing time. 
When a sow’s litter is weaned, 
the sow goes back into the sow 
herd and is bred right back. We 
let the boar run with the sow 
and see that he gets good ra- 
tions so he stays in good breed- 
ing condition. It’s the same as 
the sows get, of course.” 

The pigs are creep-fed just as 
soon as they'll eat. When a 
bunch of 75 pigs are ready for 
the fattening house, they first 
put them in a small building 
where they're brought in a trail- 
er. Here they are wormed, 
sprayed with benzene hexa- 
chloride for mange and sorted 
according to size. Their next 
stop is the fattening house where 
they remain until they take the 
last ride to Winona, Minn., a 
few miles away. 

“The pigs never set a foot on 
ground,” Joe declares. “We try 
to make up, through good man- 
agement practices, whatever ad- 
vantages are lost through keep- 
ing them on dry lot instead of 
putting them out on a pasture.” 

Marketing his pigs 24 times 
annually instead of only once or 
twice has several advantages, 
Mr. Greshik says. For one thing, 
he’s in a better position to make 
full use of his investment in 
buildings, equipment, and man- 
power. Secondly, he is nearly cer- 
tain of hitting the top of the 
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market on at least a part ol his 
pig crop. 


“I got my start in this multiple 
farrowing through a pig hatch- 
ery I started,” Joe explains. 
“That was three years ago. Now 
I’m no longer selling feeder pigs 
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method of making money off 
pigs.” 

The hogs are a cross of Durocs 
and Chester Whites but he is 
thinking of switching over to 
mating with Yorkshire or Hamp- 
shire boars. “In other words,” he 
says, “we want to keep tuned to 


but growing them out since I be- 


the present trend of meat-type 
lieve this is a more satisfactory 


pigs.” 





Rebuilding Run-Down Woods Analyzed 


What will it cost when you start to put run-down farm wood- 
lands into profitable condition? 

To get some kind of answer, the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station took 40 acres of run-down upland forest in north Mississippi 
and restored them to full stocking. Careful records were kept of 
outgo and income. The figure they came up with for that particular 
tract was about $4 per acre. 

When the tract was put under management in 1950, there was 
an estimated volume of 92,720 board feet. Of this, 80% was low- 
grade hardwoods, and 20% short-leaf pine. Between 1950 and 1953, 
all trees which lacked the making of one fairly good log were sold 
or killed. This reduced the volume to 51,080 board feet, and 
brought an income of $563. 

To obtain full stocking, all openings were planted—toblolly 
pine on the ridges and poplar in the bottoms. All planted seedlings 
(22,250) and all potential crop trees from the original stand were 
released by cutting low-grade trees and brush. All crop trees were 
pruned to a height of 17 feet. 

The trees ihat were harvested yielded 30,800 board feet of 
sawlogs, 315 fence posts, and 61 cords of salable fuel wood. 
Planting, hardwood control, pruning, and all other labor required 
less than three man-days per acre. Labor was paid 80c per hour. 

Cash outlay for seedlings, tree poison and other incidentals 
averaged 44c per acre. Taxes and fire protection were 17c per acre 
annually. Total cash outlay came to $727. Subtracting the $563 
from products sold, left $164 as the net cash outlay, or $4.05 per 
acre for putting this particular tract into good growing condition. 

lf a farmer had been doing the job, and had provided the la- 
bor, the sale of products would have repaid all his cash outlays and 
left him $12.80 per acre for his time and trouble. The real profits 
will come later as the desirable trees grow. 

Virginia Extension 














Neighborly pride teams up with higher prices 
to spur farmers towards good flock management 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


HEEP farmers who have 

tried them are sold on lamb- 
marketing pools, because they 
attract more buyers. And that 
competition usually means a 
better price. 

But Ohio flock-owners, who 
have some of the best lamb 
pools in the country, are finding 
what look like even better ad- 
vantages: Pools are (1) the best 
way they've found to bone up 
on what the market pays for; 
and (2) a real incentive to breed 
and manage for it. 

Flock improvement in some 
pool areas has been amazing, to 
say the least. Here’s a good ex- 
ample: 

In new Ohio pools about 20%, 
of the lambs offered will grade 
in the top two brackets. The 
oldest pool in the state, Clinton 
County, had worked up to 56%, 
in 1949. Last year it hit a whop- 
ping 77% in the top two grades! 


Reprinted by 


permission from Farm Journal, 
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There’s no fooling about those 
grades, either. They're made by 
graders for the marketing agen- 
cy, and are accepted by the pack- 
er buyers. 

Further, in 1953 there was a 
spread of $4 to $6 per hundred 
between the top (Double Blue) 
grade and the bottom (Yellow) 
grade. 

Here are the main reasons 
for the big boost in quality. 

e@ They're marketing at the 
best weights and finish. Every 
two weeks, from June to Febru- 
ary, farmers top out their best 
lambs and bring them in. In 
Clinton County that’s to the 
Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association in Wilmington. 

If the farmer isn’t sure that 
his lambs are ready, he calls the 
local sheep and lamb salesman, 
who comes out and marks the 
top lambs. 

e@ Then there’s the grading it- 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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self. On pool days, graders for 
the marketing agency sort the 
lambs on finish and estimated 
dressing percentage. They divide 
them mainly in Double Blue, 
Blue, Red, and Yellow grades. 
e@ They get the price advant- 
age of having their lambs as 
part of a larger bunch of like 
quality. Packers like that. Word 
gets around that such an area 
has top-finish lambs. So there’s 
good competition. In some areas 
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quality is so well established that 
many packers do their bidding 
by telephone. 


e@ But probably the biggest 
thing of all is that the flock- 
owner is matching his lambs 
against those of his neighbor. If 
he sold on an open market, his 
competition would be against 
strangers. So pride enters in 
strongly, as well as the extra 
dollars. 








Build V-Shaped Terraces For Surface Drainage 


Farmers constructing surface drainage systems will probably 
get best results from V-shaped terraces. 

Four years of tests by University of Wisconsin farm engineers 
have shown that on gently sloping fields where tiling won’t do the 
job or where surface drains are needed to improve tile-drained 
fields, V-shaped terraces are a good bet. 

The farm engineers say that the channel for a V-shaped ter- 
race should be one-half foot deep and 10 to 15 feet across the top. 
Build a low, wide ridge—two to three inches high and four feet 
or more wide—on the downhill side of the channel. Smooth the 
ground with a “land plane” and grade the slopes to direct the 
runoff into the channels. The channels are spaced not more than 
150 feet apart. 

The engineers say that terraces will probably have to be built 
deeper than one-half foot because grading techniques aren’t too 
precise. But they warn against making channels too deep. Deep 
channels cost more to build, present more hazards to machinery 
operations, and fill up faster. 

University of Wisconsin 





About 7,000 Bulk Cooling systems are being used on farms in 
the United States, with the number increasing daily. The cost per 
unit ranges from $1200 to $2600, depending on the size, but farm- 
ers using them say they are “paying off.” If cooling equipment 
is needed, avoid buying old type coolers before checking into the 
future of bulk milk handling. 


—Michigan Farm Economics 














CHEAPER BEEF FROM CORNFIELDS 


New machine that harvests stalks 





AST fall, the J. I. Case Com- 
pany introduced a new farm 
machine, a field silage chopper 
with snapping rolls ahead of the 
cutter. This machine will pick 
the corn and elevate it into a 
wagon that is pulled along be- 
hind the machine and also chop 
the stalks and blow them into 
a silage wagon pulled along be- 
side the machine. It will harvest 
approximately an acre an hour 
and works on one row. 


Iowa State College used one of 
these experimental models last 
year with excellent success and 
did it correctly. They picked the 
corn when the stalk was still 
green. When the corn contained 
32 per cent moisture, the stalks 
then contained 69 per cent mois- 
ture, which is ideal for silage 
purposes. They call the silage 
“corn stover silage.” 

Corn that is properly fertil- 
ized, and especially heavily fer- 
tilized with nitrogen—properly 
balanced with phosphorus and 


as well as ears may cut beef 
feeding costs. . . 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


Roswell Garst 


potash, will produce stalks at 
this late green stage that con- 
tain between 7 and 8 per cent 
protein. 


If you use the correct fertil- 
izer application, you will have 
high protein cornstalks that will 
make very beautiful silage. 


Let’s figure the cost: It costs 
$5 an acre to pick corn. lowa 
State College harvested seven 
tons of corn stover silage per 
acre. If you figure that corn 
stover silage at $2 a ton, you 
would have $14 in labor for that, 
plus a savings of $5 per acre for 
picking the corn, or a total of 
$19 an acre you could spend, and 
still the corn stover silage would 
cost you $2 per ton—one-tenth of 
a cent a pound—in either a 
trench silo or an above ground 
silo. 


You do have to dry the corn if 
you pick it at 32 per cent mois- 
ture, but drying is a rather sim- 
ple thing, and more and more 
farmers have been drying their 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska, June 19, 1954 
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corn anyway. The saving in 
dropped ears and shelled corn is 
greater than the cost of drying. 

The silage will be of much 
higher protein and much more 
palatable if it is chopped at the 
late green stage of the stalk, just 
after the corn has dented, than it 
will be if the corn is allowed to 
get down to 20 per cent mois- 
ture and then ensiled with addi- 
tional water. 

sy chopping the corn early 
the farmer has a wonderful op- 
portunity to further increase his 
feed supplies and do the best job 
of soil erosion control possible. 
We start harvesting seed corn 


when the ears are down to 35 
per cent moisture and that is 
about September 15. That's 


when the farmer should start en- 
silaging stalks and picking his 
corn—about September 15. So, by 
September 20 he has 20 or 40 or 
60 acres of corn stubble. 

He can disc it once and drill 
it to rye with a heavy fertilizer 
application. In western Iowa and 
eastern Nebraska he_ probably 
ought to apply 300 or 400 
pounds of 16-20-0 per acre with 
the rye as planted. 

With a heavy fertilizer appli- 
cation and normal fall weather, 
he would have excellent pasture 
in three weeks—from the middle 
of October on until the freeze-up 
time—and pasture from April | 
until the 10th of May. On May 
10 he plows the rye under after 
having applied another 100 
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pounds of actual nitrogen per 
acre and puts it back into corn 
and repeats the process year af- 
ter year. 

Since the advent of nitrogen 
for fertilizer and insecticides for 
rootworm, there is no reason 
whatever for the farmer not us- 
ing this rotation of corn and rye, 
each year and every year. Dr. 
Roger Bray, Soils Specialist of 
the University of Illinois, has 
been doing it now for four years 
with an ever greater feeling of 
security about this method. 

The man who keeps cows and 
raises calves can carry his cows 
through the winter with 40 or 50 
pounds of stover silage and a lit- 
tle mineral supplement and 
nothing else at a cost of four or 
five cents per head per day. It 
won't cost more than $6 to win- 
ter a cow for four months, as 
against the $25 normal charge 
where hay or grass silage is used. 
It will take two and a half tons 
of stover silage to winter the 
cow for four months up to the 
rye pasture. An extra ton would 
supplement July and August 
pastures for a sixty-day period 
at 35 pounds per head per day. 
So, three and a half tons per 
cow would be fine and that takes 
one-half acre of stover silage per 
head. For 40 cows you would 
only need to chop 20 acres and 
you could divide your wintering 
costs by about four. 

The man who feeds calves or 
yearlings by roughing them 
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through the winter and feeding 
them out on pasture would need 
about the same amount — that is, 
half an acre per head. A man 
wintering calves or yearlings 
should feed some protein sup- 
plement in addition to the stov- 
er. Dr. Wise Burroughs of the 
Iowa State College estimates that 
seven cents worth of well de- 
signed protein supplement, plus 
40 or 50 pounds of high quality 
stover silage, which, at a tenth 
of a cent a pound, would cost 
four or five cents—12 cents per 
head per day—has a “reasonably 
good chance” of adding a pound 
and a half a day, which would 
be a feed cost of eight cents per 
pound. This is half of the cost 
of the most economical previous 
experiment costs even where 
cobs were used. Purdue Univer- 
sity and Iowa State College have 
been able to get it down to 16 
cents per pound of gain by us- 
ing corncobs. My best judgment 
is that this cost can be halved by 
following the recommended pro- 
cedure. 

Now let’s take the case of a 
man who is feeding heavy year- 
lings to a choice or prime fin- 
ish grade. He could start them 
out by feeding corn stover silage 
and protein supplement for the 
first third of the feeding period 
at a cost of about eight cents per 
pound of gain. For the next or 
second third of the feeding per- 
iod, he could add five pounds 
of shelled corn per head per day, 
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which would speed the gain, 
help the finish and still be very 
economical. In the last third of 
the feeding period, he could add 
up to 10 pounds of shelled corn 
per head per day, or if he 
wished, go the whole distance 
with corn. He could materially 
reduce the average cost of gain 
of the whole feeding period 
without seriously delaying the 
final time of finish. 

Farmers are going to need 
some capital for this venture and 
they deserve to get that capital. 
Let’s just estimate the total capi- 
tal needed as something like 
$2,000 for a_ picker-chopper— 
something like $2,000 for a por- 
table dryer—and something like 
$1,000 worth of big-boxed 
wagons. Let’s just broadly say 
$5,000. 

No one small farmer will want 
to invest that kind of money to 
take care of thirty or forty cat- 
tle. But, two or three neighbors 
could go together and one buy 
the chopper, one buy the dryer, 
and one buy the wagons. The 
harvesting season can be reason- 
ably long and especially so if 
it is planned that way. One 
neighbor could plant an early 
hybrid early in the season, the 
next neighbor plant a medium 
maturing hybrid in the medium 
part of the season, and the other 
could plant a late maturing hy- 
brid late in the season so there 
would be no difficulty whatever 
in stretching out the season for 
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thirty days. Ten acres a day is a 
reasonable expectation — if it 
were planned in advance, that 
would add up to 300 acres. 

This feeding program, in- 
cidentally, will work just as well 
for sheep as it will for beef cat- 
tle, or dairy cattle, or for just 
feeding cattle. 

This whole new feeding pro- 
gram is based upon new knowl- 
edge of fertilizers—new knowl- 
edge of insecticides—new avail- 
ability of machinery—new knowl- 
edge and the value of cellulose 
in the feeding of ruminants— 
new knowledge on how effec- 
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tively silage can be stored either 
in trench silos or in above- 
ground piles of silage. It is made 
possible by the labor-saving de- 
vices for the bulk handling of 
silage with manure loaders and 
automatic feed wagons—with 
the development of grain dryers. 

It will not only let us make 
cheaper beef in the future than 
we have been able to do in the 
past—cheaper milk and butter— 
cheaper mutton and lamb— it 
will permit us to make it very, 
very much cheaper—so much 
cheaper in fact that it is hard 
at the moment to believe. 





Dairying Requires 


Brains and Brawn 





Not a “get-rich quick” venture, dairy farming requires patience, 
skill, capital, and business ability according to Delmar J. Young, 
Delaware Extension dairy specialist. Young says he has frequent in- 
quiries from persons wanting to enter dairy farming. 

“To be a success you must like cows and enjoy working in and 
around a dairy,” he states. “Better be sure you have a market for 
your product. There is quite a surplus of milk now, and many plants 
are not able to take on additional producers.” 

Financing a dairy enterprise often is a real problem, with total 
investment averaging from around $1,000 per cow to several times 
that figure. Nearly as much equipment is needed for a small dairy 
operation as for a larger one. 

With initial overhead high, cost studies not surprisingly have in- 
clined toward the larger herds as the more efficient setup and the 
more profitable operation. Land and equipment needed to produce 
a pasture, hay, silage, and possibly other feeds, and herd replace- 
ments are added important considerations. 

Feed costs represent about 50 per cent of the total operating 
expense, and labor is next. 

And what can be expected in production per cow? The better 
and more profitable herds average 8,000 to 10,000 pounds of 
milk. The statewide average for Delaware is 5,350 pounds, with 
the DHIA average at 9,000 pounds. 


Delaware Extension 











Why Judge 
Land? 


Twenty states and foreign na- 
tions now participate in Third 


Annual National Land Judging 
Contest. . . 


WENT Y $sstates sent 1,000 

judges to the Third An- 
nual National Land Judging 
Contest in Oklahoma City, 
April 29 and 30. 


This novel contest actually 
had its beginning on the Red 
Plaines Experiment Station at 
Guthrie in 1941. Five years later 
the first big scale land judging 
contest was held in Pauls Valley, 
Okla., with very practical re- 
sults. 

Edd Roberts, Extension soil 
conservationist in Oklahoma, 
has held 351 training schools 
and trained 75,000 people in 
land judging. The program has 
spread to a score or more of oth- 
er states, and to several foreign 
countries. 





ea a 
Condensed from National 4-H News 
Edd Lemons 


Main purposes of the land 
judging program are to teach 
people how to take care of the 
land, grow the crops most suited 
to it, and conserve soil and wa- 
ter. To do this most effectively, 
sponsors of this program believe 
we must first know more about 
the soil and understand its com- 
position. 

Rapid growth and popularity 
of the program may be attri- 
buted to several factors, and 
one is the way the training is 
done. There are no stuffy class- 
rooms, no big text books and 
no lectures. The entire course 
can be taught to men, women or 
children, from city or country, 
ina few hours of outdoor dis- 


Reprinted from National 4-H News, 59 E. Van Buren Street, 
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cussions, demonstrations and 
field trips. 

Students walk over the land, 
dig holes in it, examine the 
texture of the soil, look for per- 
meability, slope, drainage and 
erosion. These things they can 
see and understand. 

People are taught that land, 
like livestock, has_ physical 
characteristics you can _ see. 
Merely seeing the good and bad 
things about land is not enough. 
If it has faults you must know 
how to correct them. 

Mass education is conducted 
through mimeographed cards 
with selective answers, saving 
contestants from writing out 
long land treatments recom- 
mended for deficiencies in the 
land. The brief training period 
before the actual judging gets 
under way prepares the student 
to use and understand the sys- 
tem. 

Good organization is needed 
to teach land judging to a large 
group. There must be group 


Pistol Helps 
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leaders trained in the principles 
of the work and able to steer 
the judges from spot to spot. 

There are trained experts at 
each of the stops or stations 
where the young land judges 
meet, and they must be able to 
instruct the contestants on what 
to look for and how to mark 
their cards. 

After the judging is over, 
there must be a capable team of 
score card checkers who can af- 
fix a grade, and in an unbeliev- 
ably short time they will come 
up with a list of both winning 
teams and individuals. 

In Oklahoma the contest is so 
popular that civic groups, bank- 
ers’ associations, chambers of 
commerce and business concerns 
have scrambled to sponsor the 
activity. , 

Other states have adapted the 
score card to fit their own con- 
ditions, and perhaps soon there 
will be contests all over the 
country. The folks in Oklahoma 
hope so. 


Cull Layers 


Arm yourself with a water pistol to help you do a good culling 
job on your chickens. The suggestion is from J. M. (Mac) Moore, 


extension poultryman. 


It works like this: Fill the water pistol with dye when you visit 
your poultry house in the daytime. You can spot the boarders who 


aren‘t paying their keep. 


Give them a blast from the water pistol—enough to make a 
good identification mark so you can see it at night. 

Then, come back to the laying house at night with a flashlight. 
You can take out the culls without disturbing the rest of the flock. 


Michigan State College 

















We Need Bigger, 
Deeper Ponds 





There is also a trend towards larger watersheds. . 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 
Cordell Tindall 


OLLOWING two seasons of 

dry weather, Missouri farm- 
ers are busy building farm 
ponds that are bigger and deep- 
er, to better withstand drouth. 
Ponds that were built to “speci- 
fication” clearly demonstrated 
their worth last year. 

Pond contractors and engin- 
eers report that the trend now 
definitely is to deeper ponds— 
and bigger ones. There also is 
a trend for bigger watersheds 
so new ponds will be filled 
more quickly. This reverses a 
trend that probably went too 
far, that of building hilltop 
ponds with small watersheds. 
Several years ago when we had 
wet seasons these ponds were 
quite satisfactory and were built 
chiefly for their location—hill- 
top ponds can be used to deliver 
water to farmsteads with gravity 
flow. 


Practically all of the ponds 
that went dry over the state last 


summer were of the 3-, 4- or 5- 
foot depth type, reports Marion 
Clark, Extension agricultural 
engineer. Few ponds that were 
8 feet deep, which is minimum 
specification for a “government- 
approved” pond, went dry. 


Importance of a deep pond is 
emphasized when we learn that 
during last year’s drouth, evapor- 
ation alone amounted to about 4 
to 5 feet. Thus, even if none of 
the water in a shallow pond was 
used, it still would go dry. 


Missouri’s pond-building pro- 
gram has attracted nation-wide 
attention. Much of the success of 
the program must go to the com- 
mercial “pond contractors,” who 
build good ponds. These men 
have learned a lot about pond 
building thru experience and 
their advice is sound. 


Ed Holman, of Marshfield, is 
such a pond builder. He likes 
his work and is happy to pass 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, Topeka, Kansas 
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along the benefits of his ex- 
perience. 


Mr. Holman operates in Web- 
ster, an Ozark county just east 
of Springfield. Dry weather was 
especially severe there for two 
seasons, and he reports that 
evaporation on the average 
pond amounted to about 4 feet. 
However, he has observed that 
the deeper the pond the less the 
evaporation. 

To cut down evaporation Mr. 
Holman likes to build a pond 
with “all deep water.” This is 
done by getting the upper end 
of the pond very deep. 

This problem of having deep 
water is more troublesome in 
prairie country. In Webster 
county there are good locations 
for ponds on _ practically all 
farms. 

Here’s an idea Mr. Holman 
uses: He pushes the topsoil back 
with his bulldozer when starting 
the pond dam, puts in a clay 
core, and after the dam is about 
completed he pushes the top- 
soil back on the slope of the 
dam so it will catch a stand of 
grass more quickly. Dams should 
be built so they can be mowed 
with a tractor, this pond build- 
er believes. 

“I like to be able to drive my 
pickup truck up the back slope, 
over the dam and down the in- 
side slope when I have com- 
pleted the job,” says Mr. Hol- 
man. 

The Ozarks country has a 
peculiar problem in pond build- 
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ing—that of holding water in a 
pond due to gravel in the sub- 
soil. Actually, pond building is 
a relatively new thing in much 
of the Ozarks hills. Formerly it 
was thought they wouldn’t hold 
water. 


Mr. Holman’s answer to this 
is first to dig a test hole with a 
dozer to check for gravel. This 
doesn’t mean such a deep hole, 
about half of the depth of a 
pond in the dam, half in the 
ground. This means about 5 or 
6 feet of soil at the dam site will 
give a good deep pond. 


Most ponds, about 90 per cent 
of them, Mr. Holman builds are 
dug out to solid rock. He first 
takes off the sand or gravel that 
may be on top of the rock, 
then spreads some clay over the 
rock as a sealer. Using this 
method he has built only one o1 
two ponds that have not held 
water. 

Since the dry weather Mr. 
Holman finds it necessary in 
some cases to discourage folks 
from building ponds with water- 
sheds that are too big. He likes 
to have no more than 8 acres 
to every acre of water. 


Recently, he built a new pond 
for a man who already had 3 
other good ones. Some farmers 
are trying to get water for every 
40 acres on the farm. Of course, 
ponds can be located so they 
will serve more than one field 
and that’s quite a trick in choos- 
ing the best locations. 
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For a visit with another pond 
builder let’s talk with Glenn 
Eckman, in Monroe county, an 
area where pond building has 
different problems. Here, the 
problem is to get deep ponds 
on level prairie country. 


And Mr. Eckman likes to 
build them deep. About the 
only advantage for a big, shallow 
pond is there’s less danger of 
animals falling thru the ice if 
unfenced. But most “govern- 
ment” ponds are fenced. 

Average cost of ponds in 
Monroe county is from $225 to 
$275, and average size is from 
Vy to 3% of an acre. 

Mr. Eckman looks with dis- 
favor on one common-type pond 
he calls a “pot-hole”—a big dam 
that doesn’t hold much water. 
He likes to back up a lot of 
water with a dam. To do this 
he suggests spending more than 
2 days working on the pond 
and to “bring the ends up the 
hill.” 

We have mentioned “govern- 
ment” ponds. These are ponds 
that are a part of Missouri’s 
Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram. Here are the 1954 speci- 
fications, as listed in the 1954 
conservation program hand- 
book: 

“Dams must be constructed 
with minimum slopes of 3 to 1 
on the upstream side and 2 to 
1 on the downstream side and 
must have a crown width of 1 
foot for every foot in height of 
the fill, but not exceeding 10 
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feet. Dams of 10 feet or less in 
height must have a minimum 
freeboard of 2 feet with an addi- 
tional fill of at least 10 per cent 
provided for settlement. Dams 
over 10 feet in height must have 
a minimum freeboard of 2 feet 
with an additional fill of at 
least 15 per cent provided for 
settlement.” 


“All vegetative material, top- 
soil, and debris shall be removed 
from the fill site and from the 
surface area of the borrow pits. 
The fill site must be thoroughly 
scarified or disked. A core trench 
or blanket may be required if 
deemed necessary by the techni- 
cian. 

“The pond must have a mini- 
mum depth of 8 feet extending 
over an area having a diameter 
equal to one-fourth the diameter 
of the water. surface area. A 
protective sod strip with a mini- 
mum width of 100 feet must be 
established immediately above 
the pond. Water from sources of 
contamination, such as _ public 
roads, barnyards, or septic tanks, 
shall not be allowed to flow into 
the pond. 


“The dam and pond must be 
fenced to exclude livestock, and 
the water in the pond must be 
piped out to a stockwater tank 
(14-inch pipe is recommended). 
Generally, the fence should be 
placed at least 40 feet from the 
sides of the pond. The fence 
shall be located between the 
earth fill and the tank situated 
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at the outlet of the water-supply design and that it will be pro- 
pipe. tected from erosion. 

“No cost-sharing will be al- 
lowed for cleaning or maintain- 
ing an existing structure. 

“A member or representative 
of the county committee must 
make the following determina- 


“(4) That an adequate spill- 
way is to be provided and pro- 
tected with a vegetative cover or 
by mechanical means as pre- 
scribed by the technician. 


tions before approving the con- “(5) That the project will con- 

struction of the dam or reser- ‘tibute to a better distribution 

soir: of grazing or to better pasture 
“(1) That the soil conditions ™#n@gement. 

at the location will permit prop- (a) 50 per cent of the average 


er compaction and insure water ost of constructing the fence, or 
retention and that the site select- pipe, and of establishing cover 
ed will provide adequate depth on the dam, not to exceed $25 
and storage of water with a rea- per pond. 
sonable expenditure for dam “(b) 50 per cent of the aver- 
construction. age cost of earth moving (appli- 
“(2) That the watershed area cable only where the required 
is in proper relationship to the operations under (a) are per- 
capacity of the proposed pond formed according to specifica- 
and that it will be devoted to tions), not to exceed 10 cents per 
a good land-use program. Gen- cubic yard for the first 1,200 
erally, a ratio range of 6 to 1 to’ cubic yards of earth moved and 
20 to 1 is recommended. 12 cents per cubic yard for the 
“(3) That the dam will be of earth moved in excess of 1,200 
sufficient height and of proper cubic yards.” 





Missouri Test Questions Sugar Coating Value 


Use of sugar coated pellets in creep feeding suckling pigs has 
shown no advantage over regular creep feeds in experiments con- 
ducted at the University of Missouri. 


A report of the feeding experiments was made by William H. 
Pfander, University animal husbandman. ‘Tests compared the 
feeding value of sugar coated pellets with two other well-balanced 
creep rations which were not sugar coated. Some 225 pigs were used. 

“Results obtained in this trial,” said Pfander, “showed no 
advantage of sugar coated pellets over those pellets not sugar 
coated. Excellent results were obtained with each of the rations 
fed with weaning weights of the pigs varying from 42 to 47 pounds 
at 56 days of age. The Poland China World 












When Youngsters Preach Farm Safety, 
Adults Listen! 


4-H Club members make farm safety surveys 
and arouse increased interest .. . 


Condensed from Farm Management 


ARM safety as a 4-H com- 

munity project! The idea 
hit home to the 24 members of 
the Glendusa 4-H club in South- 
ern California. As a club unit 
they would inspect farms of the 
community for safety, and then 
do something about the hazards 
they found. 


Here was a new type of com- 
munity project and they tackled 
the job with true pioneer vigor. 
Armed only with National Safe- 
ty council bulletins and starting 
from scratch as far as organiza- 
tion of the project was concern- 
ed, a committee of older mem- 
bers mapped out a detailed plan 
of operation. 


Six major committees were 
set up—buildings and farm- 
yard, machinery and hand tools, 
animals, highways and _ fire, 
health and sanitation, and farm 
home—with an older member 
in charge of each. Committee 
chairmen then listed the potent- 
ial danger spots their commit- 


tees should check on each farm. 


The next step was getting the 
cooperation of farmers in the 
area. Personal calls by the club 
leader and president to explain 
the project did the trick. Tru- 
man Johnson, rancher and cattle- 
man at Glendora, Calif., was the 
first to open his ranch for the 
club’s inspection and _ sugges- 
tions. 


So, early one Saturday morn- 
ing the club members met at his 
ranch and divided into the vari- 
ous committees according to 
their interests. The chairman 
handed out copies of safety 
checklists. Their objective was 
to look for good safety practices 
as well as existing hazards. 


First “find” was a_ broken 
rung on a wooden ladder. Eyes 
lighted up, pencils of the equip- 
ment committee started scratch- 
ing, and from then on there was 
no holding the youngsters. They 
combed every inch of the John- 
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son farm taking notes for the 
final report. 

All morning long Johnson an- 
swered questions and watched 
the youngsters at work. He shook 
his head in amazement and re- 
marked, “You should hear the 
questions these kids ask. Why, 
it’s wonderful. Things I never 
even thought of.” For example, 
Mrs. Johnson did not know 
where the gas and water turn- 
off valves were located, in case 
of an emergency. The girls im- 
mediately hunted up Mr. John- 
son, got the information and 
passed it along to Mrs. Johnson. 

Many members set to work on 
their own places when they got 
home. Ruth Cole, who carries a 
4-H electricity project, immedi- 
ately spotted faulty electric 
cords in her home and repaired 
them. Little Billy Gentle clean- 
ed out watering troughs and 
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added bluestone to make sure 
his steers and horses had clean 
water. 

Several days after the farm in- 
spection, committee chairmen 
got together again over a batch 
of cookies and a pitcher of lem- 
onade and outlined their final 
report to submit to Johnson. 
Then, they returned to the farm, 
noted conditions that had been 
corrected and helped with the 
correction jobs—picked up wire 
and nails, doing simple safety 
paint jobs, and general cleanup. 

Now Glendusa 4-H members 
are planning a club booth for 
the next Los Angeles county 
fair to show their work and en- 
courage other clubs to under- 
take the same idea. But most im- 
portant, they are looking for- 
ward to putting a sign on every 
farm of the community—“This 
is a 4-H safety inspected farm.” 


siz, 


Live Virus Spray Protects Animals 


USDA scientists have found that small fur animals, as well as 
chickens, can be immunized against virus diseases by spraying live 
virus into the air. This method may do away with the usual slow 
“needle work” with individual animals or birds. 


Scientists are working out the techniques of a spray vaccine to 





protect ferrets and mink from distemper. Chickens already have 
been immunized against Newcastle and bronchitis virus by spraying 
the houses with live virus vaccines. This is the first report of mam- 
mals being successfully immunized in this way. The :vaccine is 
sprayed with an atomizer into the air around the animals, which 
breathe the fine droplets of the material into their lungs. Then, as 
with needle vaccination, the bodies get busy producing antibodies 
to fight the virus and thus build the immunity to the disease. 


New Mexico Extension 








EASY DOES IT IN PARASITE CONTROL 


New methods and new materials make 
complete fly control possible . . . 





Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Ray L. Cliff, Livestock Commissioner 


HE average cattleman who 

has too much to do and too 
little time to do it, is ever on 
the lookout for better and easier 
ways to control flies, lice, grubs 
and ticks. Some flies are getting 
increasingly hard to control, but 
now we have the material and 
more of the “know-how” to get 
the job done. 

Five years ago we learned that 
a combination of an insecticide 
with a _ long-lasting residual 
(such as DDT) combined with 
a quick-killer (like BHC or lin- 
dane) was much more effective 
in controlling flies and lice on 
cattle than either one used alone 
or in sequence. During the last 
3 years, manufacturers have 
packaged many such mixtures, 
such as DDT with BHC, toxa- 
phene with BMC and chlordane 
with BHC, and methoxychlor 
with lindane and methoxychlor 
with pyrenone. 

Beef cattle growers during 
the last several years have 


found a mixture of DDT plus 
BHC is a practical, year-round 
treatment for control of flies, 
lice and ticks of, all stages. In 
100-degree temperatures, effec- 
tiveness of materials like DDT 
in killing houseflies is lowered, 
while more volatile, quick-kill- 
ers like lindane and BHC really 
go into high gear with high 
temperatures. As DDT-lindane 
or DDT-BHC mixtures kill 
louse eggs as well as live lice, 
and are geared to work in all 
temperatures, these mixtures 
are used by many. 


In our 1953 summer fly tests 
we found a product—CRAG'’S 
FLY REPELLENT, polyethy- 
lene glycol—that really made 
insecticides effective in cattle 
back rubbers. In a test lot of 
100 range steers on pasture on 
the Merryvale Farms, near Bel- 
ton, Mo., a mixture was given 
a real test. One back rubber, 
located near feed bunks, 
charged with 5 per cent DDT 
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plus Crag’s, lowered the fly 
count from an average of 225 
to 5 in 3 days! 

Crag’s Fly Repellent is not 
toxic to warm-blooded animals. 
It has little or no odor. It is a 
solvent for some insecticides like 
DDT and methoxychlor. Best 
of all, it apparently does not 
evaporate or dry out quickly. 
Flies in general avoided landing 
on the backs or sides of these 
cattle that had only a small 
amount of Crag’s Fly Repellent 
plus on the hair coat. 

Very Few Flies on Cattle 

When the water supply in a 
54-acre pasture failed, 100 steers 
were moved to a dry lot near 
the barns and put on full feed. 
Droppings from these molasses- 
fed cattle seemed to attract 
houseflies about as well as did 
the molasses feed itself. House- 
fly population in this feed lot 
built up quickly, but it was in- 
teresting that within a few days 
after the back rubber was set 
up, very few flies would light 
or stay on backs of cattle. 

During the 90-day period we 
used a total of only 314 gallons 
of the dilute material in charg- 
ing the back rubber. We added 
on the average of one quart per 
week to keep the back rubber 
effective. One cattle feeder said: 
“I use just about half of your 
amount of 3% gallons each 


week when I recharge my home- 
made, barbed-wire burlap sack 
back-rubber. 
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No doubt the greatly in- 
creased percentage of cattle bad- 
ly infested last season with 
grubs and lice was caused by 
improperly constructed back 
rubbers and ineffective mater- 
ials. Thorough coverage by 
spraying top and underline is 
still the standard method of ap- 
plying insecticides and _larvi- 
cides for louse and tick control. 
Application is still about as im- 
portant as materials used. 

Unless a back rubber is set 
so cattle can straddle the coil 
and treat the brisket, underline 
and legs as well as back and 
sides, poor louse and fly control 
will result. In 1953 summer 
tests, we set a commercially 
made wick-type rubber at a 45- 
degree angle. Upper end was 
fastened about 414 feet from the 
ground to a firmly set post 
while the lower end was an- 
chored to a stub post close to 
the ground level. We found it 
advisable to locate the rubber 
in some place where cattle 
gather frequently. Some such 
spots are near water tanks or 
salt boxes or under some well- 
used shade. 

Malathion is one of the saf- 
est of the phosphorus insecti- 
cides. We have found malathi- 
on a rather fast-killing insecti- 
cide with fairly good residual 
properties. Last summer we 
used 1 per cent malathion plus 
1 cup of brown sugar per gal- 
lon of spray to treat sunlit 
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areas, concrete floors, side walls 
and windows in a rather heavily 
housefly-infested yards office 
building. The kill was very 
good. Material continued to 
kill flies for a 2-week period. 
For those who have flies resist- 
ant to some of the older insecti- 
cides, we suggest you try mal- 
athion. For a period of an hour 
or 2 after spraying, malathion 
does have a rather pronounced 
odor. 

We were very agreeably sur- 
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prised to note how quickly a 
mixture of 0.3 per cent lindane © 
plus Crag’s cleared and kept a 
I-story building in the stock- 
yards district free from flies for 
2 weeks. The mixture sprayed 
under the unloading-dock roof 
kept most flies from entering 
the sprayed building. 


So, despite stories and facts 
about super-resistant flies, we 
are still at least one step ahead 
of these pests. 


How ‘to Control External Parasites on Livestock 


Recommended Treatment 





insect Pest Animal 
Horn and Beef cattle, 
stable flies, spray 


Spray top and underline with a mix- 
ture of 8 Ibs. DDT (SOW) plus 4 Ibs. 





lice and ticks BHC, (10% gamma) to 100 gallons 
5 water. 

All flies Beef cattle, Use in back rubber 5% DDT plus 

and lice back rubber Crag’s Fly Repellent plus 0.03% lin- 


dane in No. 2 fuel oil. 





Beef cattle, 
dust 


Flies and lice 


Dust animals, top and underline, with 
a mixture of 8 Ibs. DDT (5O0W) plus 4 
Ibs. BHC (10% gamma). 








Flies Beef cattle, Spray inside and outside surfaces to 
barns, spray run-off with 31% Ibs. DDT (50W) plus 
1 Ib. lindane, 25% W or 22 Ibs. 
BHC, (10% gamma) to 10 gallons 
water or spray with 1% Malathion. 
Flies Dairy cattle Spray _ milking and _ loafing barns 
and barns, thoroly with 3% Ibs. methoxychlor 
spray plus 1 Ib. lindane, 25% W, to 10 gal- 


(continued next page) 


lons water, every 3 or 4 weeks. Dust 
window ledges and sunlit floor area 
with this mixture. For quicker kill, add 
granulated sugar to dusting material. 
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Horn flies 


Dairy cattle 
sprays, 
treadle sprays, 
back rubbers 


Use 1 pound methoxychlor to 25 gal 
lons water in power sprayers. Double 
concentration for hand sprayers. Use 
mixtures of Pyrenone and Crag’s Fly 
Repellent in sprays or automatic treadle 
sprayers. In back rubbers use 5% 
methoxychlor plus Crag’s Fly Repellent 
in No. 2 fuel oil. 





Stable flies 


Around feed 
lots, dust 


Dust strawy manure around hay bunks 
and other fly-breeding spots with BHC 
or lindane, wettable powder. 





Screwworms 


All animals 


Treat infested area with lindane-bearing 
mixtures, such as EQ335 or 1038. 





Cattle grubs 


All cattle 


Spray at 450 Ibs. pressure with 72 
Ibs. cube or derris powder (5% ro 
tenone) to 100 gallons water. Dust back 
with 1 part by weight cube plus 2 
parts tripoli earth. 





Scabies 


Cattle and hogs 


Dip or spray with 1 Ib. lindane, (25W) 
or 22 lbs. BHC (10% gamma) to 25 
gallons of unheated water. 





Sheep 


Dip in 1 Ib. lindane (25W), or 21 Ibs. 
BHC (10% gamma) to 50 gallons of 
unheated water. For younger, weak 
lambs use only one-half concentration 
used on sheep. 





Flies, lice, mites 
blue bugs and 
bedbugs 


Poultry, spray 
brush, dust 


Spray walls, roosts and floors with 1 
Ib. lindane, 25W, plus 314 Ibs. meth- 
oxychlor, 50W, to 10 gallons water. Paint 
roosts with 2.0% lindane (1 part 20% 
lindane emulsion to 9 parts No. 2 fuel 
oil. Dust thoroly with methoxychlor- 
lindane mixture. 





There is little danger of scours from feeding high-quality hay 
as long as calves are started on it, says Delmar Young, Delaware 
extension dairyman. The danger comes when calves are switched 
from poor quality, unpalatable hay to such leafy legumes as second 
or third cutting alfalfa. Then they usually overeat and have di- 
gestive upsets. If you run out of high quality hay, buy a new 
supply, Young stresses. There is no real substitute for it. Calves 
require only a small amount of good hay and the results are well 


worth the cost. 








THEY USE CROP DRIERS TO BEAT THE WEATHER 


Surveys bring out interesting facts concerning 
methods and costs of crop drying . . . 


Condensed from The Michigan Farmer 


ARMERS are interested in 

ways “to beat the weather” 
and insure crop harvest, accord- 
ing to Robert L. Maddex, Michi- 
gan State College agricultural 
engineer. 


“When forage crops are dried 
mechanically, weather hazards 
and labor peaks are reduced,” 
Maddex pointed out. Fire haz- 
ard and a dusty mow are elim- 
inated, and the crop has a higher 
value. The weather hazard is 
less, as most farmers who cure 
hay in the mow will not have 
hay down in the field for more 
than 24 hours. Some have hay 
down only 8 to 12 hours. Most 
farmers cut hay one day and 
bring it in the next day for mow 
curing. 

For drying small grains and 
corn Maddex listed the follow- 
ing advantages: Earlier harvest, 
better field conditions and oper- 
ation of equipment, longer 
working days, and quality of 
grain maintained in the bin. 
When drying grain it was point- 
ed out that 60-degree air with a 
humidity of 60 would remove 
5.13 pounds of water per hour 


o 
Reprinted by permission from The Michivan Farmer, 
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for each 1000 cubic feet of air 
pet minute pulled through the 
fan. But when the temperature 
of this same air was raised to 110 
degrees, by artificial heat, the 
humidity dropped to 10 and the 
same fan working at the same 
speed could remove 33.6 pounds 
of water per hour. 

Maddex explained that farm- 
ers may need to remodel old bins 
or build new ones for mechani- 
cal drying so air will circulate. 
Grain can be heat dried in small 
batches nat deeper than 18 to 24 
inches so circulating air can re- 
move moisture. 

Costs for Drying 60 Tons 

Costs of crop drying equip- 
ment for drying 60 tons of hay, 
complete with fan, motor and 
wiring would be about $13 to 
$17 per ton reported Maddex. 
Average operating cost is about 
$1 per ton. It is estimated that 
one can get 10 per cent more hay 
when it is taken in at about 30 
per cent moisture for mow dry- 
ing. That’s because all the leaves 
and stems go into the barn, and 
are not left in the field. With 
hay worth $20 the _ increase 


Detroit, Michigan 
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would more than cover operat- 
ing cost. 

For unheated air, grain drying 
equipment initial cost is be- 
tween 75 cents and $1.50 per 
bushel when 600 bushels are to 
be dried. Operating costs are be- 
tween one and 3 cents per bushel 
with a total average cost be- 
tween 8 and 15 cents per 
bushel. 

When heated air is used more 
grain must be dried. In fact, 
2,500 bushels were figured to 
have the initial per-bushel cost 
of 75 cents to $1.25. Operating 
cost for fuel averaged between 
4 and 6 cents per bushel with 
an average total cost of between 
10 and 15 cents per bushel for 
2,500 bushels. 

A crop drying system should 
be big enough to meet the larg- 
est need and should be used to 
advantage for both grain and 
hay. With crop drying equip- 
ment one can harvest forage 
crops when containing the most 
feed value and grain crops when 
there is less loss of grain in the 
field. 

Farmers Tell Experiences 

Karl Vary, MSC agricultural 
economist, recently completed a 
survey of farmers’ experience 
with barn driers. 

“How long have you had your 
drier?” is always one’ of the first 
questions asked. With 72 farm- 
ers reporting, Vary found the av- 
erage was 5.3 years with 304 per 
cent of the farmers having theirs 
for 5 years. Nearly 12 per cent 
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used their drier for hay and 
grain while 88 per cent just 
dried hay. More than 85 per cent 
had driers located overhead 
while the rest were installed at 
ground level. 

The majority, 55.2 per cent, of 
farmers had a center main duct 
with side laterals type of drier. 
Next popular was the A-frame 
with 34.3 per cent of those re 
porting. The remainder had side 
main duct systems. 

Average number of tons dried, 
based on 69 reports, was 55.6 
tons. More than 63 per cent of 
these farmers mow-cured their 
first and second cuttings of al- 
falfa-brome hay. However, 33.8 
per cent used the drier only on 
their first cutting. 

According to Vary, 52.4 per 
cent cut between one and 5 acres 
ahead and 39.7 per cent cut be- 
tween 6 and 10 acres ahead. 
When did they cut hay for mow- 
curing? It was nearly even be- 
tween morning and afternoon 
with 37 per cent. However, 25.7 
per cent of the reporting farmers 
cut hay both morning and after- 
noon, and nearly 88 per cent 
used field choppers. 

Labor Saved 

An average of 17.2 hours of 
field curing was saved by using a 
barn drier. When placed on the 
drier the hay had an average 
moisture content of 41.5 and for 
bulk hay it was 35 per cent. The 
majority reported no difficulty 
getting hay on drier at desired 
moisture content. 
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Based on 58 reports, livestock 
wasted an average of 5.7 per cent 
of the hay that took an average 
of 26.6 minutes a ton to throw 
down from the mow as reported 
by 39 farmers, and an average 
15.5 minutes to move the hay to 
where it was fed. 

A little more than 36 percent 
had 42-inch fans and 34.1 per 
cent had 36-inch fans powered 
by a 5-horsepower motor in 46.7 
per cent of the cases and a 714 
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horsepower motor in a third of 
those reporting. 

According to Vary’s summary, 
electricity cost an average of 
95 cents per ton to operate the 
fan. With installation of the en- 
tire system considered, average 
total annual cost per ton of dry- 
ing was $2.80. Nearly 83 per cent 
of reporting farmers gave a 
quick “yes” to “if you had it to 
do over would you build an- 
other drier?” 











Grass Silage For Ewes? Hay Much Better 


Don’t feed your ewes grass silage unless you have to—when 
you're short of other roughages. That’s the word from L. H. Blakes- 
lee of Michigan State College. 


Even though grass silage can be worked into the feeding pro- 
gram for bred ewes, they prefer good hay and do better on it. 

Can ewes be fed hay-crop silage without grain during the gesta- 
tion period and still drop strong lambs? Grain is advisable during 
the last 6 weeks of pregnancy—but silage can provide the only 
needed roughage up to that time. 

Will ewes produce enough milk for their lambs if fed only high 
quality hay-crop silage? Not always; hay gives better results—but 
lactating ewes should be fed grain if not on pasture. 

The researchers also found that greater ewe and lamb gains 
result when hay-crop silage is fed with corn silage or good quality 
dry roughages than when fed alone. 

Hay-crop silage needs more grain supplementing before and 
after lambing than other roughages do, adds Blakeslee. Ewes fed on 
large quantities of silage need more bedding than those fed on hay. 

Michigan Extension 





Advances in chicken breeding, management practices and— 
most important—nutrition, have drastically lowered the amount 
of feed needed to produce a dozen eggs. Twenty-five years ago 
it took 74% to 9 pounds of feed for each dozen eggs. Today, 
however, poultrymen get a dozen eggs for each 5Y to 7¥2 pounds 
of feed. This represents an increase in feed efficiency of 35 to 
45 per cent. 


VETERINARIAN’S NOTEBOOK NO. 9 
THOSE AFTER-CALVING COMPLICATIONS 


What to do and what not to do if you have 
a cow “with her womb out’. . . 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock-Breeder 


THINK there are few worse 

sights than a cow “with her 
womb out” (a prolapsed uterus). 
I saw one not long ago, so it is 
still fresh in my memory. It us- 
ually happens in old cows in 
which the muscles and ligaments 
which hold the womb in place 
are getting a bit tired and slack, 
but I have known it to happen 
even in a first-calf heifer after a 
particularly long, hard calving. 


This is roughly what happens. 
Immediately after calving has 
occurred the womb is tired and 
relaxed and is lying like a flac- 


cid sac inside the cow. The 
cleansing is still attached to the 
cotyledons of the womb and the 
neck of the womb is wide open. 
Perhaps due to a spasm of pain 
or in an effort to get rid of the 
cleansing, the cow strains con- 
vulsively and the whole womb 
is turned inside out and hangs 
behind the cow like a large, 
fleshy sac. 


Reprinted by permission from Farmer and Stock-Breeder, 
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The cotyledons are all exposed 
with the “cleansing” hanging 
from them and it is, generally 
speaking, the sort of condition 
which sends the most hardened 
person to the telephone in 
“double quick time.” 


“Call the Vet.” 


Although there is not much 
that the farmer or cowman can 
do in the way of replacing the 
womb there is an awful lot that 
can be done in the way of “first 
aid” which will greatly facilitate 
the replacement of the womb by 
the veterinarian and will con- 
siderably lessen the chances of 
damage to and infection of the 
womb and consequent death of 
the cow. 


Just imagine for one moment 
the tremendous shock to the 
cow’s system in having this large 
and vital organ suddenly preci- 
pitated to the outside. The 
blood supply to the womb is vir- 
tually cut off and the fall in 
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temperature, especially in win- 
ter, must be dreadful. 

The first thing to do is to se- 
cure the cow’s head with a rope 
round the horns (a head collar 
if she is polled or “dehorned”) 
and stop her walking about. If 
she is allowed to move about, 
there is a risk that she will tear 
the womb and that will mean a 
trip to the slaughter-house. If 
she happens to be out in the 
field when it happens, then tie 
her to a gate or a stake. Then 
rug her up nice and warm. 

Next get a large sheet— an old 
bed sheet or a pillow case is 
ideal. An old but clean bath 
towel will do. Wash off the 
womb with warm, not hot water, 
containing a good non-irritant 
antiseptic, and then place the 
entire organ in the pillow case 
or wrap it in the sheet or towel. 
Like this you can keep the 
womb reasonably free from in- 
fection and at the same time pro- 
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ly if she is down and will not 
get up, so see that everything 
and everybody is ready, and you 
will have made a great contribu- 
tion to the saving of the cow’s 
life. 

Replacing the womb is a 
ticklish job. It is so easy to push 
your hand right through the 
walls of the womb and then the 
cow is a “goner.” Just you con- 
centrate on the first aid. Don’t 
go and kill a good animal by 
“messing about.” 

It is astonishing the way a cow 
will recover after having her 
womb out. Most of them are eat- 
ing and milking well after three 
or four days. The chief risk is 
an inflammation of the womb 
which of course leads to “steril- 
ity.” 

Stop it Happening 

The best treatment for a pro- 
lapsed womb is of course to stop 
it happening. The cows in which 
it is most likely to occur are old 
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THINK there are few worse 

sights than a cow “with her 
womb out” (a prolapsed uterus). 
I saw one not long ago, so it is 
still fresh in my memory. It us- 
ually happens in old cows in 
which the muscles and ligaments 
which hold the womb in place 
are getting a bit tired and slack, 
but I have known it to happen 
even in a first-calf heifer after a 
particularly long, hard calving. 

This is roughly what happens. 
Immediately after calving has 
occurred the womb is tired and 


The cotyledons are all exposed 
with the “cleansing” hanging 
from them and it is, generally 
speaking, the sort of condition 
which sends the most hardened 
person to the telephone in 
“double quick time.” 


“Call the Vet.” 


Although there is not much 
that the farmer or cowman can 
do in the way of replacing the 
womb there is an awful lot that 
can be done in the way of “first 
aid” which will greatly facilitate 
the replacement of the womb by 
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temperature, especially in win- 
ter, must be dreadful. 


The first thing to do is to se- 
cure the cow’s head with a rope 
round the horns (a head collar 
if she is polled or “dehorned”) 
and stop her walking about. If 
she is allowed to move about, 
there is a risk that she will tear 
the womb and that will mean a 
trip to the slaughter-house. If 
she happens to be out in the 
field when it happens, then tie 
her to a gate or a stake. Then 
rug her up nice and warm. 

Next get a large sheet— an old 
bed sheet or a pillow case is 
ideal. An old but clean bath 
towel will do. Wash off the 
womb with warm, not hot water, 
containing a good non-irritant 
antiseptic, and then place the 
entire organ in the pillow case 
or wrap it in the sheet or towel. 
Like this you can keep the 
womb reasonably free from in- 
fection and at the same time pro- 
tect it from damage. 

It is quite a good plan to keep 
the covering perpetually soaked 
with the warm water and anti- 
septic. If she is standing in the 
cowshed put plenty of straw 
down round her and fill up the 
dung channel behind her with 
fresh straw. 

Now offer the cow a pail of 
warm gruel and you have done 
all you can until the vet arrives. 
He will want plenty of hot 
water, soap and a towel and pos- 
sibly three men to help especial- 
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ly if she is down and will not 
get up, so see that everything 
and everybody is ready, and you 
will have made a great contribu- 
tion to the saving of the cow’s 
life. 

Replacing the womb is a 
ticklish job. It is so easy to push 
your hand right through the 
walls of the womb and then the 
cow is a “goner.” Just you con- 
centrate on the first aid. Don’t 
go and kill a good animal by 
“messing about.” 

It is astonishing the way a cow 
will recover after having her 
womb out. Most of them are eat- 
ing and milking well after three 
or four days. The chief risk is 
an inflammation of the womb 
which of course leads to “steril- 
ity.” 

Stop it Happening 

The best treatment for a pro- 
lapsed womb is of course to stop 
it happening. The cows in which 
it is most likely to occur are old 
cows—those that have had seven 
calves and over, and in younger 
animals after a prolonged and 
exhausting calving. 

As a general rule no cow 
should strain violently after she 
has calved. A certain amount of 
straining is natural, especially in 
the first-calf heifer, but it should 
not be of the type when the ani- 
mal stands with her back arched 
and her tail raised, grunting and 
obviously in bad pain. If this is 
the case, then get your vet along 
at once to give her a sedative be- 
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fore she puts her womb out— 
that is going to be far easier and 
much cheaper than having the 
womb replaced later. 

After a cow has calved, try to 
get her to her feet as soon as pos- 
sible. In the process of getting 
up, the womb falls back into a 
normal position and this lessens 
the risk of a prolapse. In the 
case of the old cow which “wants 
a rest” and won't get up, then 
prop her up with plenty of 
straw behind until she actually 
slopes from back to front. Just 
little things I know, but far bet- 
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ter than a “cow with her womb 
out”. 

Editor's Note: In this country, 
a practicing veterinarian has in- 
vented a “prolapse preventer”. 
A simple aluminum truss, it 1s 
attached with ropes in a few 
minutes. Inventor suggests it be 
kept handy for any cow that 
commences to strain unduly. Al- 
so for use after womb has been 
replaced. If you need it, send 
$2.95 plus 20c postage to Farm- 
er’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. We will place your order 
with a supply house. 











Major Problems Face Dairy Industry 


Four major problems currently face the dairy industry, accord- 
ing to agricultural economists. 

First they list the production cost problem. There is little relief 
in sight for the cost-price squeeze in which dairymen are presently 
caught. The economists say all dairymen should try to find ways to 
reduce production costs. 

The butterfat problem is all too familiar to the dairymen. The 
decline in the relative demand for milkfat is due to several factors. 
The increased competition of vegetable fats with butter has been 
hard to meet. Added to this is the growing competition of vegetable 
fats with butterfat in frozen desserts, etc. Somehow, the economists 
say, butterfat must be made to compete effectively with the other 
fats. , 

Another problem is that of diverted acres. Farmers were asked 
this year to divert some 20,000,000 acres of land previously in 
wheat, cotton, and corn. A big question is, how many of these 
acres will become the base for additional dairy production? 


The fourth problem deals with marketing costs. Many dairymen, 
and consumers as well, feel that costs of processing and marketing 
dairy products should be reduced. Certainly every effort should be 
made to reduce costs here as in production, the economists say. But 
distributors, too, have problems. One of these is the continuous 
pressure to increase wages. 

Virginia Extension 











Once Over and 
Ready to Plant 


Once over with a plow and rotary hoe 
prepared the corn seed bed on this lowa 


farm. . . 


Condensed from Wallaces’ Farmer 


and lowa Homestead 


NCE over and ready to 

plant corn. That’s how 
things went for Eldon Bryant 
last spring. 

Bryant, a Plymouth county, 
Iowa, farmer, put in 45 acres of 
corn without using a disk or 
harrow. Here’s how he did it: 


Bryant plowed on the contour. 
On part of the area, he pulled a 
section of rotary hoe behind the 
plow, once over the field. 

Then he followed immediately 
with the corn planter. He used 
a tractor with wheels set in to 
40 inches to pull the planter. 
That packed soil enough to let 
the planter drop corn accurately 
and uniformly. 

Bryant mounted a spray rig 
on the planter. He set a nozzle 
above each row. As he planted, 
he applied 2,4-D as a pre-emer- 
gence spray. 


Reprinted by permission from Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, June 19, 





What does Bryant hope to 
gain by planting corn this way? 
He saved on labor and tillage 
expense. On the rest of his corn 
acreage, he disked and harrow- 
ed once or twice. 

“That’s two to four extra 
times over the land with a heavy 
tractor. There’s bound to be 
less packing of the soil with the 
once over method,” he says. 

Bryant had still another idea 
in mind. “The surface of the 
ground is left rough. That 
should help more of the rain 
soak in. And it should cut down 
on soil erosion,” he says. 

“Leaving the soil between the 
rows loose and rough may mean 
less weed trouble, too,” he adds. 

Frank Vining, also of Ply- 
mouth county, tried about the 
same thing on 40 acres last year. 

“Corn planted with once over 
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tillage yielded as much as any 
other corn,” says Vining. “I 
couldn’t see much difference in 
the number of weeds.” 


“I don’t know whether I saved 
much soil and moisture or not. 
Cultivating and harrowing to 
control weeds packed down the 
area between the rows and left 
it smooth. But the soil was 
looser all thru the season,” he 
says. 

Vining didn’t use a pre-emer- 
gence spray. 

“You need to plant right after 
plowing. It’s best if you can do 
it within an hour or so. Then 
you don’t need to pull a harrow 
or hoe behind the plow. Soil 
works better for planting then, 
too. 

“The planter should be pulled 
by a tractor with a wide front 
end. Otherwise, the front wheels 
pack between the rows. Then 
you lose part of the advantage,” 
Vining thinks. 

Michigan State College work- 
ers started once over tillage 
several years ago. 

Four-year averages on clay 
loam, loam and sandy loam soils 
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show no difference in yields be- 
tween once over and conven- 
tional tillage. The comparisons 
included corn, soybeans and 
oats. 


Oats and seedings were put 
in with a small press drill 
hitched right behind the plow. 
Once over—and the oats and 
seeding were in. Grass and 
legume stands were good, say 
Michigan workers. 


Just over half as much labor 
was required for the once over 
tillage. Conventional tillage re- 
quired about 28.6 horsepower 
hours per acre for planting 
corn. But the once over method 
cut that to 15.5 horsepower 
hours. That’s a saving of about 
three dollars an acre. 


In the Michigan tests, both 
types of tillage required about 
the same amount of weed con- 
trol. If anything, the advantage 
was in favor of the once over 
method. 

All in all, the Michigan work- 
ers concluded that farmers are 
working the soil more than 
necessary. 


New Foot Rot Cure 


Sheep growers will be interested in some news from Australia. 
Researchers there have been getting a high percentage of cures by 
applying a 10% solution of chloromycetin in methylated spirtis to a 
well-trimmed foot. The solution was applied with a paint brush and 
the animals not allowed to get their feet wet for several hours. 

To make it easier, the Australians use a mechanical cradle which 
holds the sheep on its back, with feet up, for trimming. At least one 


such device is on the market commercially. 











New Ranges for Old 


Crested wheatgrass, a tough immigrant from Asia, 
holds great promise for the rehabilitation of 
Western rangelands .. . 


Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 


Edgar Perry 


NE of the brightest spots 

in the Western livestock 
industry is the booming busi- 
ness of transforming worthless 
sagebrush and_ weed-infested 
rangeland into Grade A pasture. 
Responsible for it is the intro- 
duction of an Asiatic grass spe- 
cies much better than anything 
Nature provided for our own 
West, and development of meth- 
ods for getting it started on the 
rough and brushy ranges. 

Some nine million acres have 
so far been treated throughout 
the West, and the work is snow- 
balling as ranchers find it neith- 
er too difficult nor expensive. 

The newcomer is crested 
wheatgrass, and it is practically 
everything Western agronomists 
have ever dreamed of. A deeply 
rooted bunchgrass with abund- 
ant leaf growth, it is exception- 


Reprinted hy permission from Western Livestock Journal, 
Union Stock Yards, 
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ally drouth resistant, and cold 
hardy as well. It germinates with 
a minimum of soil moisture and 
grows rapidly enough to choke 
out competition. And it makes 
prodigious yields. 

Following several years’ test- 
ing of the species by Western ex- 
periment stations, the U.S. For- 
est Service pioneered in develop- 
ing means of planting it on the 
open range. It has experimented 
with many types of equipment 
and to date has seeded a little 
more than a half million acres 
of run-down ranges on national 
forests from Montana to New 
Mexico. 

Amazing Results 

The results have been amaz- 
ing. On a typical 2,200-acre 
tract in northern New Mexico 
last year, sample plots in crested 
wheatgrass yielded at the rate of 


Produce Plaza, 


Angeles, California 
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1,000 lb. of air-dry forage per 
acre, while similar plots on the 
range outside produced 80 ib. 
And that despite the worst 
drouth the region has known in 
decades. 

A plot on a North Dakota 
experiment station made an 
amazing 3,550 lbs. one excep- 
tional year. 

For all its sterling qualities, 
crested wheatgrass has its limi- 
tations as to site. A great deal 
of the Western range is too dry 
for it, and of course much range- 
land is too steep or rough or 
thin-soiled to be seeded to any- 
thing. The agricultural colleges 
have the requirements pretty 
well worked out for their re- 
spective states; most of them 
have literature on the subject. 

Two Essentials 

Two things have been found 
essential in getting the grass 
established. First, the existing 
vegetation must be eliminated, 
or practically so. Second, the 
seed must be planted in a pre- 
pared seedbed. Early  experi- 
menters had rosy visions of 
broadcasting the seed among the 
brush from airplanes, but it 
didn’t work. The Western cli- 
mate is too dry for it. 

For its own work, the Forest 
Service settled on an im- 
plement adapted from _ the 
brushland plow, with each pair 
of disks hinged separately to the 
frame so they can waddle over 
rocks and stumps without lifting 
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the rest of the plow out of the 
ground. 

Even in heaviest sagebrush it 
kills up to 90% of the cover and 
leaves a good seedbed. 

Seeding is ordinarily done 
with a disk grain drill, though 
if the land is too rocky or rough 
the seed can be broadcast and 
harrowed in. Broadcasting re- 
quires about a third more seed. 
The object is to get the seed 
covered about an inch deep. 
Practically no seed will come up 
from a depth of three inches; 
on the other hand, if it is too 
shallow the arid Western cli- 
mate is apt to wither the seed- 
lings before they can get roots 
down to permanent moisture. 


Heavy Grazing 


Best results are obtained if 
the new grass is not grazed un- 
til the second year. But once it 
is set it will stand heavy grazing. 
A cow to six acres for a 140-day 
season is not uncommon. It’s an 
early starter in the spring, and 
very palatable. Gains of two 
pounds per animal per day on 
growing steers are frequently 
reported. It makes fine lambing 
range for sheep, where early 
green feed is imperative for 
milk production in ewes. 

The Forest Service has kept 
accurate cost records on the 
half-million acres it has seeded 
to date, under a great variety of 
conditions, and the average has 
been $7.81 per acre. That in- 
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cludes the higher early costs, 
when equipment was being test- 
ed and improved. It is also in- 
fluenced by the fact that the 
foresters reseed some land pri- 
marily for erosion control—land 
which it would not pay to treat 
solely for range improvement. 


Probably the average expend- 
iture by ranchers does not ex- 
ceed $5. The Forest Service has 
seeded some areas for less than 
that, including fencing the 
tracts to keep stock off until the 
grass gets established. 

Seed Prices 

The radical decline in seed 
prices alone has brought about 
substantial reductions. Seed 
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which only a couple of years ago 
cost 50 cents a pound can now 
be had for 25 cents. That 
amounts to a saving of $1.50 to 
$2 per acre. 

Neither ranchers nor govern- 
mental land managers have so 
far more than scratched the sur- 
face of the reseeding possibili- 
ties. While the agronomists have 
not yet come up with grass spe- 
cies or cultural methods adapted 
to the more arid of the Western 
ranges, there are 96.5 million 
acres classed as sagebrush land 
alone, most of it producing lit- 
tle forage but the bulk of it 
ideally adapted to rehabilita- 
tion by the tough immigrant 
from Asia. 





Vernal Grows Well 


With Brome Grass 


Vernal alfalfa competes well with bromegrass. That’s the con- 





clusion reached by University of Wisconsin agronomists and plant 
breeders after five years of grazing and cutting trials on alfalfa 
brome mixtures. 

The bromegrass gradually took over in fields where it was 
planted with other varieties of alfalfa, but Vernal held its own. In 
the fourth year, the Vernal stands were still 41 per cent of what 
they were in the beginning. The average of all varieties tested was 
about 28 per cent. 

Rhizoma survived only 4 per cent, Ladak 14 per cent, and Grimm 
11 per cent. Ranger, one of the best wilt-resistant varieties, was not 
a good brome competitor. Only seven per cent of the original stand 
survived at the end of 4 years. 

These trials were with northern bromegrass. With southern 
strains of brome, Rhizoma and Grimm showed up slightly better, 
and the others showed up poorer. But Vernal was still the best va- 
riety under the grazing test. 

Seed for Vernal alfalfa, a wilt-resistant, winter-hardy variety 
developed at the University of Wisconsin, is being increased in the 
West. It’s expected that the first one or two million pounds of seed 
will be available to farmers for planting next spring. 

University of Wisconsin 








You Can Spray Double Immunity 


Into Chicks 


New type vaccine soon available will give 
mass immunity for Newcastle Disease and 
infectious bronchitis. . . 





Condensed from American Poultry Journal 


William Gilman 


ERE’S welcome news for 

poultrymen worrying about 
today’s biggest “bug” headache— 
those confusing and vicious res- 
piratory diseases. A vaccine that 
gives mass immunity, and 
against two of the diseases—New- 
castle and infectious bronchitis— 
has come through with flying 
colors on many farms in New 
Hampshire. 

Since it’s a spray-type vaccine, 
it means the poultryman can get 
mass immunity in the flock of 
new chicks and do it easily. The 
method is faster and easier than 
tediously inoculating each bird 
individually with needle or nose 
dropper. Its other big feature is 
the double-duty attack. New- 
castle and infectious bronchitis 
are well-known and much-feared 
viruses that slaughter young 
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birds or break up egg produc- 
tion later on. The vaccine pro- 
tects against both. 


To Be Available Next Spring 

Developed by Dr. William R. 
Dunlop, research pathologist, 
and his associates at the Univ. 
of New Hampshire, it has done 
a fine job protecting over two 
and a half million chicks on 
farms in that state against any 
“break-through” signs of epi- 
demic. 

The vaccine isn’t available yet 
outside New Hampshire, where 
the research was financed partly 
by the alert Poultry Growers’ 
Association. But the manufactur- 
ing know-how has been turned 
over to commercial firms, says 
Dr. Dunlop, and his university 
expects the vaccine will be na- 
tionally available next spring. 


by permission from American Poultry Journal, 
July-August 
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In New Hampshire, the Uni- 
versity men have been spraying 
farm flocks for 144 cents per 
bird. That’s to cover actual cost 
of labor and vaccine. 


Richard Strout, one of the re- 
searchers, says it should be easy 
for a poultryman to do the 
spraying himself, and there is a 
possibility that commercial 
firms may throw in one of the 
cheap but effective fog-type 
sprayers free with a package of 
vaccine. 


For early immunity, most of 
the spraying has been done with 
birds from a day to a week old. 
It’s easiest done while they’re 
huddled together inside hover 
guards at night. You can’t miss 
very easily. The spray is nature’s 
simple way, like somebody sneez- 
ing in your face, with the virus 
riding on droplets of spray par- 
ticles. But if a chick is missed, 
Dr. Dunlop explains its com- 
panions will give it the virus. 

The principle, of course, is 
the same as with wing web and 
intranasal injection methods. 
The mild vaccine virus gives 
chicks a slight touch of the dis- 
ease, enough for them to build 
up immunity to a heavier attack 
that might ocur. 

Spray 10,000 Birds An Hour 

For egg farmers, the vaccine 
provides permanent immunity 
against bronchitis. Newcastle 
needs a “booster” of the same 
spray later at around 16-18 


weeks. A good time for this is 
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when pullets are being housed 
for laying. 

For broiler growers, a big ad- 
vantage is labor-saving. One man 
can spray 10,000 birds an hour 
—compared with 600 or so by the 
intranasal method. 


Actually, mortality at 3 weeks 
from all causes has averaged out 
at only 214%, and that figure is 
weighed down by the customar- 
ily heavier losses in large broiler 
flocks. Besides, farmers usually 
get a couple free chicks per 
hundred to just about balance 
that much loss. 

The spray does not immunize 
against chronic respiratory dis- 
ease, the third of that “terrible 
three’ that are so similar in their 
sneezing, gasping symptoms. But 
farmers visited by this writer 
agree it’s very effective against 
CRD just the same. This is be- 
cause of what Dr. Dunlop 
describes as the reduced “stress 
factor.” 

Ordinary bronchitis inocula- 
tions at around 5 weeks can 
leave chicks weakened and easy 
prey for CRD. To the ordinary 
farmer, the symptoms are con- 
fusingly similar. 

There is no vaccine yet against 
CRD. But Dr. Dunlop agrees 
with farmers that the CRD at- 
tack, if it comes, is lighter fol- 
lowing the New Hampshire 
spray. That’s because the birds 
have less of a load to carry when 
CRD strikes at 6 weeks or so— 
they are not carrying the bron- 
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chitis and Newcastle effects any 
more. 

The spray is the result of ra- 
pid scientific progress. Dr. Dun- 
lop, started the project in 1952. 
For the Newcastle half of the 
spray, he used the same virus 
strain, introduced by Dr. S. B. 
Hitchner of Massachusetts, that 
has been popular in intranasal 
methods. 

On New Hampshire poultry 
farms, he gathered 15 different 
mild strains of bronchitis and 
finally settled on the best one. 

Testing the combined “dual- 
purpose” spray began on farms 
in March, 1953. The virus is 
stored in frozen form. Some- 
what resembling a cake of soap, 
it’s mixed with a diluting liquid 
at the farm. 

One of the first to try it was 
Ralph Canney, broiler grower 
near Rochester, who starts 125,- 
000 birds every 3 months. 

“We used to run 10% mor- 
tality,” says his broiler manager, 
Prisco DiPrizio. “With the new 
spray, mortality has dropped 
under 3%. And it’s been a fine 
labor-saver. Just two men, one 
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walking up each brooder guard. 
In 20 minutes, we do 7,500 
birds.” 


‘Booster’ Shot at 16 Weeks 


Egg producers have smaller 
flocks—and lower mortality. 
They’ve been helped too. Leavitt 
Moulton, who manages a me- 
dium-sized hatching-egg flock 
near Dover, says he had his 2- 
day-old chicks sprayed in Janu- 
ary, 1954, and saw his 244% 
mortality cut to 144%. His 
crowded brooder space requires 
splitting the flock. He does this 
at 6 weeks when the birds are 
well past effects of the spray. 


At 16 weeks, he gives the 
“booster.” 
Charles Hopkins, who has 


2,000 layers near Rochester, has 
watched for CRD like a hawk. 
The new vaccine has sprayed 
two broods at his place. A flock 
started in August has shown less 
CRD— “very mild, and it didn’t 
slow up feed consumption or 
growth.” A_ January-started 
brood developed no CRD at all, 
and he no longer uses the germi- 
cidal lights that he had mounted 
from the pen ceiling. 


Interest Rates Announced by USDA for 1954 Crops — The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that the rate of 
interest charged producers and others on price support loans, 
effective with the 1954 price support loan programs will be 31% 


perc ent. 


This reduction of ¥% percent from the 4 percent rate in ef- 
fect for loans on 1953 crops, is in line with the recent trend of 
interest rates on short-term government and commercial borrow- 


ings. 

















Calf Barn 


New research 


be cut... 


Save Money in the 


in calf feeding 
show ways in which costs may 





Condensed from Holstein Friesian World 


R. G. Warner, 
Dept. of Animal Husbandry, Cornell University 


T IS obvious to all dairymen 

that there are numerous 
places money can be saved in 
conducting the dairy business. 
Most recommendations and sug- 
gestions are geared to more pro- 
fitable milk production. I would 
like to discuss the first place a 
farmer can save money, that is, 
out in the calf barn, raising dairy 
herd replacements. 

A healthy, vigorous, well-de- 
veloped calf is an excellent be- 
ginning towards a healthy, vig- 
orous, well-developed cow, capa- 
ble of many years of high pro- 
duction. Unthrifty calves are 
poor bets. The problem of rais- 
ing good calves revolves around 
(1) good sanitation and manage- 
ment, and (2) adequate feeding. 

Adequate feeding of dairy 
calves is a rather ill-defined 
term subject to many variations 


and opinions, especially as to the 
amount and kinds of feed one 
should use. It is possible by a 
judicious selection of the kinds 
of feed, to greatly change the 
cost of raising a calf up to four 
or five months of age. Since milk 
is the most expensive item fed to 
dairy animals and is a market- 
able end product of the dairy 
business it has long been eyed as 
a place to cut calf rearing costs. 
Two approaches are possible on 
the question of milk feeding, (1) 
using all the available colostrum 
and (2) reduction in milk fed 
with a subsequent substitution 
of grain and/or hay. 
Colostrum is the first milk 
produced by fresh cows and is 
approximately two times as rich 
as normal milk in total solids, 
ten to one hundred times as rich 
in vitamin A and contains cer- 


Reprinted by permission from Holstein-Friesian World 
Laconia, 
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tain immune bodies which are 
helpful in protecting new-born 
calves from infections and di- 
seases. The fact that young calves 
should receive colostrum is well 
known. All calves should receive 
two to three days of colostrum 
feeding before being changed to 
whole milk. 


Many cows produce much 
more colostrumn than their 
calves can use or need during the 
first three days of life. Since this 
extra colostrum is an excellent 
feed it should be utilized if 
possible. Studies at the Ohio and 
Vermont stations have conclu- 
sively shown that calves will 
benefit by extending the colos- 
trum feeding period longer than 
the three day minimum. Fur- 
ther work at Ohio showed that 
the excess colostrum was a valu- 
able feed when given to any calf 
receiving milk. In some instances 
they changed from whole milk 
feeding to colostrum and back to 
milk with no digestive upsets. 
These observations were differ- 
ent from the often reported fear 
that colostrum will cause diar- 
rhea if fed to older calves. The 
reason for this difficulty is prob- 
ably one of over-feeding since 
1 lb. of first day colostrum is 
approximately equivalent to 2 
Ibs. of milk in feeding value. 

The use of the extra feeding 
is relatively easy from a prac- 
tical point of view. If the fresh 
cows are milked out and the new 
calf given its allotment the re- 
maining colostrum can then be 
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added to the calf milk can. If 
the number of calves being 
raised is large the pail can be 
filled with a sufficient amount 
of milk to give an adequate 
total supply. This operation 
makes it possible to use all of 
the colostrum which is being 
produced thereby releasing sal- 
able milk for market. Better 
calves with less cost is the re- 
sult. 


In the winter months, it has 
been shown in Vermont studies 
that colostrum can be frozen in 
a snow-bank or maintained in 
sub-freezing temperatures for as 
long as three or four months 
without detrimental effects. If 
freezer space is available, colos- 
trum can be stored as long as a 
year with no. harmful effects. 
Colostrum can also be stored 
in a cooler for several days if the 
supply exceeds the immediate 
demand. 

With the colostrum completely 
fed the question arises as to how 
much and how long should milk 
be fed to calves. The Cornell 
limited whole milk calf starter 
method developed under the su- 
pervision of Professor Savage has 
evolved from investigations of 
this problem. This technique 
suggested the use of 350 Ibs. of 
milk fed for 7 weeks to the large 
breeds and for 10 weeks to the 
smaller breeds. Many experi- 
ment stations, as well as some 
commercial concerns, however, 
today recommend the feeding of 
considerably less milk. There 
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are, however, relatively few ex- 
tensive studies comparing these 
two levels of milk feeding and 
thus, a study of this problem was 
undertaken at Cornell in con- 
junction with some other ex- 
perimental work. 

These studies involved Hol- 
stein heifer calves and were de- 
signed to measure the relative 
performance of calves receiving 
175 lbs. of milk fed over a 5 
week period as compared with 
the standard 350 Ibs. over the 7 
week period. Calves received a 
20% total protein commercial 
calf starter to a maximum of 4 
Ibs. per day. At 12 weeks of age 
they were allowed an additional 
pound per day of 16% total 
protein dairy feed and by 14 
weeks were switched completely 
to the dairy mixture. High qual- 
ity, second cutting legume-grass 
hay was fed free choice. 

The results of this study are 
Shown in Table 1. It can be 
seen that there was a difference 
in rate of gain at 7 weeks be- 
tween the two groups. This was 
a real difference in favor of the 
higher milk level. During the 
ensuing 9 weeks the gains were 
approximately the same and by 
16 weeks there was only a small 
spread between the two groups. 
The variations within groups 
were so great that we are not 
sure that this is a real difference 
even with as many as 48 calves 
per group. One could also raise 
the question as to the practical 
importance of the 4 lbs. differ- 
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ence in total gain on a 250 to 
300 lb. calf. Differences in gain 
at the height of the withers and 
in circumference of the heart 
girth are not important. 

As might be expected the 
lower milk group ate more grain 
than the higher milk group. The 
feed value of the extra grain 
which was consumed was almost 
identical in value to the 175 Ibs. 
additional milk which the 350 
Ib. group received. This would 
suggest that if you short change 
a calf with one feed he will at- 
tempt to make it up with other 
existing feeds. A quick calcula- 
tion indicated that a pound of 
grain was equivalent to approxi- 
mately 4.4 pounds of milk in 
these studies. Even in time of 
high grain prices and low milk 
prices it would not be economi- 
cal to feed the higher milk level. 
When milk is $5. per cwt. and 
starter approximately $90 per 
ton it is possible to save about 
$7.06 per calf by feeding the 175 
Ibs. of milk. When milk is $3 
per cwt. and starter $120 per 
ton the saving still amounts to 
about $3 per calf. 

The question as to the relative 
appearance of these two groups 
of animals is important to those 
who are interested in selling 
herd replacements at these ages. 
Three impartial observers scored 
these animals at 16 weeks of age 
as to degree of fleshiness, hair- 
coat, depth of body, etc. and as 
is shown in Table 1 could detect 
no differences between the two 
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groups. It was our observation, 
however, that calves between 5 
and 10 weeks of age did not show 
qiute the sleek appearance when 
fed the lower level of milk. A 
purebred breeder, or anyone who 
takes extreme pride in the ap- 
pearance of his calves would per- 
haps be willing to pay the extra 
money to have a top-notch look- 
ing animal. From a_ practical, 
herd replacement point of view 
this difference in appearance is 
probably not important. Cer- 
tainly, in the long run, it will 
return more dollars to the pock- 
et-book to use the more econom- 
ical, lower level of milk feeding. 
A schedule of feeding is shown 
in Table 2. 

It would appear important to 
have additional information on 
these two milk level schedules 
with other breeds of dairy calves. 
Unfortunately, our experiments 
were not extensive enough to in- 
clude these. 

The question of antibiotics for 
dairy calves has received con- 
siderable scrutiny during the 
past several years. Rather ex- 
tensive studies have been con- 
ducted at Cornell in an attempt 
to evaluate their use for young 
dairy calves. In general, our 
studies have shown that anti- 
biotics will reduce the incidence 
of scours and tend to increase 
the growth slightly. 

It is obvious that reducing the 
incidence of scours among dairy 
calves is* important. This is 
especially true if by the use of 
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antibiotics one is able to save a 
calf which might have died. One 
live calf will pay for a consider- 
able amount of antibiotics. 
There appears to be a consider- 
able advantage in feeding an- 
tibiotics as a scours preventa- 
tive. However, based on our 
studies, there seems to be little 
advantage for feeding antibiotics 
beyond the 7 to 10 week period. 


Under our conditions aureo- 
mycin has been exceedingly ef- 
fective while other institutions 
have shown terramycin to be ad- 
vantageous. Other antibiotics 
have not fared so well in com- 
parative tests though studies for 
all of them are not complete at 
the present time. It has been 
suggested that a level of about 
30 mg. of aureomycin per calf 
per day should be adequate in 
reducing the incidence of scours. 
This level seems to be extremely 
effective and would be recom- 
mended based on present knowl- 
edge. 

The use of antibiotics should 
never be construed to be a sub- 
stitution for adequate sanitation 
and good feeding and manage- 
ment practices. It is just an- 
other aid in the raising of thrif- 
ty, healthy, well-doing dairy an- 
imals. 

In summary it can be said 
that colostrum is too good a feed 
ever to be tossed down the drain. 
Feed it to any calf you have in 
the barn that is receiving milk. 
If no calves are available and 
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freezing facilities are, try freez- Holstein heifers as has a higher 


ing it and holding it at these  Jeyel of 350 Ibs. Antibiotics have 


SCREPETACUTSS for several days. certainly found a place in the 
Studies at Cornell haave sug- 


gested that 175 Ibs. of milk fed '¢eding of dairy calves during 
over a 5 week period have been the early weeks as an aid in de- 
as satisfactory in the raising of  terring the onset of scours. 


TABLE 1. 
Several observations taken on Holstein heifer calves fed two levels of whole milk. 
350 Ibs. 175 lbs. Difference 

No. of calves ............. ssipetcpaiic olsen tec teieaat a 48 
I i cs siraatcnseareareacadesuaueensmeaoen 87.5 87.6 0.1 
Average gain: 

0-7 weeks (Ibs) ..... sis — oe 0.92°* 0.12 

8-16 weeks (ibs.) ..... ae 1.36 0.01 

0-16 weeks (Ibs.) -...... oe 1.17 0.04 
Average increase in size, 0-16 weeks: 

Height at withers (in.) ... Kedintctc aan 5.4 0.3 

Heart girth (in.) .......... 1.06 1.03 0.3 
Appearance score (points) | ...... itso ae 21.1 0.1 
** Difference is highly significant. 
1 Based on a maximum of 35 points. 

TABLE 2. 

Average daily milk consumption of Holstein heifer calves fed two levels of whole milk. 
Age 350 Ibs. 175 Ibs. 
1-3. day cinstcaisa iii on inbceaaeliae Dam Dam 
4-7 day .. . 8.0 6.0 
2nd week . 9.0 6.0 
3rd week . 10.0 7.0 
4th week . 9.0 5.0 
5th week . 7.0 3.0 
6th week 6.0 
7th week 4.0 
8th week . 


Alfalfa Silage vs. Alfalfa Hay 
For Wintering Beef Calves 


What about alfalfa silage vs. alfalfa hay for wintering beef 
calves? 

Research in Nebraska and Kansas found alfalfa hay to be dis- 
tinctly superior to alfalfa silage. The dry matter of both rations were 
the same and a ration of 3.04 pounds of corn and 7.18 pounds of 
hay produced 1.52 pounds of daily gain, compared to 1.15 pounds 
daily for 3.04 pounds of corn and 22.12 pounds of alfalfa silage. 
Beef heifer calves, weighing 350 to 400 pounds were used in the 
test. 












How to Feed 600 Sheep 
in Fifteen Minutes 





This lowa farmer worked out a push button feeding system with a 
discarded belt and an old washing machine motor 
which has proved remarkably efficient. . . 


Condensed from Breeder’s Gazette 


T takes a lot of work and a lot 
of silage to feed 250 ewes and 
350 lambs. So Paul Rottink fixed 
up an inexpensive device of his 
own design that will do the job 
in 15 minutes. In fact, if Paul 
is busy in the field or in town 
on business he doesn’t have to 
hurry home at feeding time. All 
Mrs. Rottink has to do is slip 
out to the feeding shed and turn 
on two electric switches. 

Paul raises sheep and pigs on 
his 380-acre farm near Riceville 
in northeastern Iowa without 
hired help. To solve the silage 
feeding problem, Paul bought a 
second-hand rubber belt that 
had once been used in a copper 
mine. It was 30” wide and 110’ 
long. He split the belt length- 
wise and spliced the two pieces 
together making it 15” wide and 
twice the original length. He 
mounted the belt on two large 
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rollers, one roller stationed next 
to the silo unloader at the base 
of the silo and the other roller 
in the sheep feeding lot. 


A quarter-horse electric motor 
which he salvaged from an old 
washing machine serves as power 
to revolve the long belt: The en- 
tire operation is enclosed and 
protected from the weather. The 
endless belt runs along the bot- 
tom of a series of feeding bunks. 
All Paul has to do at feeding 
time is to start the belt moving 
and then start the unloader, 
which pulls the silage from the 
silo and drops it on the belt. The 
belt is stopped when it has made 
a half revolution. 

Results! A long ribbon of 
fresh silage on the belt, right un- 
der the sheep’s noses. The belt 
is protected from overeager 
sheep by the feed bunkers. 

Paul Rottink was a sheep- 
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shearer for 20 years before he 
started farming on his own. He 
started out with a little spot of 
Iowa ground; kept trading, gain- 
ing with each trade until he fin- 
ally got his present 380 acres. 
Even though one finds many 
labor-saving devices at this clean 
farm yard, there hasn’t been 
time to shape up the old build- 
ing yet to Rottink’s satisfaction. 
However, several new improve- 
ments have been added. There 
is his new $5,500 silo, one of 
those modern blue enameled air- 
tight ones, a machine shed 
which he built himself for about 
$350, and a new sheep shed 
which he built with the help of 
the family for about $1,500. 


Paul Rottink faces a tremen- 
dous adventure and challenge 
in restoring his 380 acres into 
the modern farm he has long 
wanted. “I’m going to do it 
through raising sheep,” he said. 
“I like sheep and find that they 
return more money for every 
hundred dollars invested than 
any other farm animal.” Paul is 
making a success of raising sheep 
right in the heart of the Iowa 
pork producing area. “I’m build- 
ing up my land with commercial 
fertilizer,” he said, pointing to 
bags of it stacked 6 inches off 
the ground at one end of the 
machine shed. “I always buy it 
ahead of time and in that way 
get a discount. This year I 
saved $3 a ton. The pasture still 
has some weeds despite all my 
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work,” he said. “But with the 
sheep’s help we'll get it licked.” 


Paul was being modest. In ad- 
dition to what quackgrass the 
sheep were eating one could see 
how rolling fat they were in the 
red and white clovers, the alsike, 
the alfalfa, the brome and tim- 
othy that was abundant every- 
where in the summer months. 


Paul has 130 acres in corn, 
40 acres in oats, 24 acres in tim- 
othy. His corn yield has in- 
creased steadily. He had one 
field that didn’t return his seed 
at the time of acquiring it. After 
planting legumes on it for two 
years, plowing one crop under, 
he then got it to yield 80 bus. 
per acre last year. “When letting 
down the fertilizer for corn,” 
he explained, “I usually opened 
the planter wide open. The 
rates change with the day’s heat 
and humidity, but I figure I get 
a general deposit of 190 to 220 
pounds of 8-16-16.” After the 
fifth cultivation Paul _ side- 
dresses it with 120 pounds of 
33°%, nitrogen. to the acre. 

“I try to avoid wool blind ewe 
lambs by crossing the native-run 
Hamps with Suffolks,” Paul said. 
“Hamps to make lambs a little 
heavier, Suffolks to keep face of 
ewe lambs clean. 

“I plan to have the lambs 
come between March 15th and 
April Ist. This way the lamb- 
ing will be done before seeding 
time and it gives them time to 
grow out to catch a pretty fair 
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market. If the lambs 
later, dry weather years 
bring shorter pasture 
the lambs will drag on to cold 
weather and stored feed. The 
market I want starts in the first 
part of August and I keep selling 
from then on. I select lambs for 
market as they get up to 95 to 
100 lbs.” 

Paul gives each ewe about 10 
Ibs. of grass silage and about a 
pound of hay every day. Six 
weeks ahead of lambing he starts 
feeding ewes a little oats, about 
Y |b. at first then up to | Ib. 
before and after lambing. “This 
helps ewes milk better,’ he said. 
“Once in awhile I feed a little 
corn to ewes. A change of feed 
usually makes them perk up.” 

When a ewe is ready to lamb 
Paul puts her in a pen by her- 
self. He has 50 8-ft gates which 
he ties together to make four- 
sided pens. Single lambs with 
ewes are kept in single pens for 
only 24 hours to conserve pens. 
sut a ewe with twin lambs needs 
at least three days to get used 
to the idea of mothering two 
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lambs. Paul lost but a few lambs 
last year. “If you have too many 
lambs together that is when you 
really get into trouble,” Paul 
said. “Ewes may not want to own 
their lambs—nor let them milk, 
nor stick with them.” 

Paul increases the oats with 
lambing, giving 214 lbs. to big 
ewes with twin lambs, 1'/ lbs. to 
ewes with single lambs. He con- 
tinues feeding a _ couple of 
bushels of oats a year to a ewe. 

Paul looks over his sheep care- 
fully every day, watching for in- 
dividuals not doing well. In the 
winter time, he worms ewes with 
phenothiazine, using a syringe 
for dosage. He puts a pound of 
pheno with 9 Ibs. of salt in cov- 
ered salt boxes when the sheep 
are on pasture. Mineral blocks 
are bloat blocks placed before 
the flock out in the pasture and 
in the feeding shed. Last year 
was his first experience with 
bloat blocks. He found them 
highly satisfactory. A mixture 
of copper and nicotine sulphate 
is used when lambs show signs 
of scouring. 





FARMING HAS AT LEAST ONE THING IN COMMON 
with many other industries—the operator with a high volume of 
production operates at a lower cost per unit of production. Rec- 
ords kept by farmers in a farm management association show that 
a farmer producing $20,000 worth of farm products a year got to 
keep 26 per cent as “wages” for his work. The farmer producing 
$5,000 worth of produce a year had only 13 per cent left as his 
own “wages.” In actual money that means that the large-volume 
farmer received eight times as much for his labor as the low- 


volume farmer ($5,200 as compared to $650). 


FERTILIZER AND IRRIGATION— 
AN UNBEATABLE COMBINATION 





Supplemental water plus fertilizer can make a 
top-profit crop almost a “sure thing”. . . 


Malcolm H. McVickar, 
Chief Agronomist, National Fertilizer Association 


Condensed from National Fertilizer Review 


OP yields, year in and year 
out, can be a reality on 
many American farms. The 
secret is the teaming up of fer- 
tilizer with irrigation—a com- 
bination hard to beat. With this 
twosome, farmers can set their 
sights for maximum output per 
acre at low production cost and 
can harvest a bumper crop of 
choice quality every year. 
High-acre yields usually are 
synonymous with high-acre pro- 
fits. Today, with the high cost 
of land, labor, taxes and all 
other production costs, the 
American farmer must produce 
high yields if he is to survive 
in our competitive world. For- 
tunately agricultural scientists 
have developed the method for 
correcting soil plant-food defi- 
ciencies by the use of commercial 
fertilizer. What’s more, records 
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of literally thousands of farm 
operations prove conclusively 
that big yields, when properly 
grown, do not destroy the land. 
In fact, just the reverse takes 
place! Top yields can be harvest- 
ed year after year, and if the 
crops are well fed the soil be- 
comes more productive. The 
larger root systems plus the addi- 
tional crop residue associated 
with the big yields contribute to 
an increase of soil organic mat- 
ter. 

New insecticides, pesticides 
and herbicides have eliminated 
many of the hazards of farming. 
Now sprinkler irrigation  sur- 
mounts one more obstacle on the 
road to maximum, efficient pro- 
duction. Right here, it should 
be pointed out and strongly em- 
phasized that there is more to 
irrigation than merely spraying 
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the crop with water. An efficient 
irrigation system must be 
tailored to the individual farm 
and to the labor load on that 
farm. 

Knowing that water can be 
supplied whenever the crops 
need it, the farmer “sets the 
stage” for top production. He 
plants on time with never a wor- 
ry about insufficient moisture 
for good germination. He uses 
enough seed. He has no worry 
that too many plants will cut his 
yields should the crop encounter 
dry weather. And then, knowing 
that moisture will not be limited 
for production, he uses enough 
fertilizer to keep the crop “eat- 
ing at the first table” through- 
out the growing season. Result: 
at harvest time, he has more dol- 
lars in his pocket. 

Every place you go, the story 
is the same. Down in Lincoln 
County, Kentucky, J. B. Law- 
rence irrigated 4.3 acres of to- 
bacco, putting on an inch and 
a half of water on June 15, 
August 1, August 10 and Au- 
gust 18. The yield averaged 1,700 
pounds per acre, and it sold for 
$61.42 a hundred. On another 
two and one-half acres of the 
same variety of tobacco grown 
in the same way except that it 
was not irrigated, Lawrence har- 
vested only 1,030 pounds per 
acre. This crop sold for $52.10 a 
hundred. Top yields and top 
quality go hand in hand. 
Generally speaking, sprinkler 
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irrigation pays off best on high- 
value crops like vegetables, but 
it can also pay for itself on pas- 
tures. Dairy scientists at the 
Tennessee station found that 
during a two year test, irrigated 
pastures averaged 49 per cent 
more standard cow days of graz- 
ing, produced 54 per cent more 
milk and 38 per cent more in- 
come than did non-irrigated pas- 
tures. The additional produc- 
tion coming from the irrigated 
pastures amounted to $115.53 
per acre. What farmer couldn’t 
use an extra $115.53 per acre? 


Last year, researchers D. A. 
Brown and R. H. Benedict of 
Arkansas grew corn on fertilized 
land. Where no supplemental 
water was added, only 22 
bushels of corn were harvested 
per acre; but where it was ir- 
rigated—a total of 10 inches of 
water applied in two irrigations 
in June, two in July and one in 
August—the yields shot on up to 
75 bushels per acre! What’s 
more, the corn grown with irri- 
gation had a 6 per cent higher 
shelling percentage than did the 
non-irrigated corn. The stalks 
averaged one ear each where 
the corn was irrigated, as com- 
pared to 0.7 ears per stalk where 
no water was added. The per- 
centage of lodged stalks in the 
non-irrigated corn was 15 as 
compared to 11 for the irrigated 
corn. The percentage of defec- 
tive kernels was higher in the 
non-irrigated corn, being 2.1, as 
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compared to 1.4 for the irrigated 
corn. The gross returns per acre 
were $34.54 for the non-irrigat- 
ed corn and $117.75 for the ir- 
rigated corn. 

It should be kept in mind that 
this corn was grown on relative- 
ly shallow soils of the Ozark re- 
gion and that the experiment 
was carried out during a disas- 
trous drought. Without either 
fertilizer or irrigation, the crop 
would have been a complete 
failure. The scientists, in inter- 
preting data for soils better 
adapted to corn production, be- 
lieve that farmers could reason- 
ably expect yields well above 100 
bushels per acre. 

There are many questions for 
which we do not have the an- 
swers. For example, what are the 
critical moisture periods for dif- 
ferent crops? How often should 
the crop be irrigated? Is it better 
to irrigate lightly and often or is 
it better to give the crop a “real 
soaker” once in a while? It 
would be fine if we knew all the 
answers. Nevertheless, our engi- 
neers and scientists have enough 
“knowhow” to make sprinkler 
irrigation pay off on many crops. 

Before purchasing any sprink- 
ler irrigation system these fac- 
tors should be considered: 

e What about water? Is it 
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available in sufficient quantity 
and is the quality suitable for 
irrigation? 

e@ What is the infiltration 
rate of the soil? In other words 
how much water can be applied 
per hour without runoff? 

e@ What are the power re- 
quirements for moving water 
from the source to the field to 
be irrigated? 

e Will the additional crop 
produced pay for the invest- 
ment? 

e Can the system be handled 
efficiently with the labor on the 
farm? 

Before a farmer can be sure 
that a sprinkler system is a good 
investment, he will need to know 
the answers to all of these ques- 
tions. For the answers, he should 
consult his local soil conserva- 
tion service representative, coun- 
ty agent and local irrigation 
equipment dealer. 

If after considering all the 
“angles”, he decides to go ahead, 
the farmer should remember 
that high crop yields require 
large quantities of plant food. If 
there are plant food deficiencies, 
profits suffer. If sprinkler irriga- 
tion is “in the cards,” he should 
use plenty of fertilizer to cash 
in on top yields year in and year 
out. 





Although the ham and loin make up only about 30% of the 


weight of a pork carcass, they represent 50% of its value. 


This 


fact points up the reason for emphasizing the production of hogs 
that will yield a high percentage of the five primal cuts, rather than 


one single cut, particularly bacon.—Morrell Stockmen’s Letter 





wood to sell. . . 


Condensed from 


American Agriculturist 


F. E. 
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P UNTIL a few decades ago 

all pulpwood in the North- 
east was sap-peeled in the woods. 
During the period since the de- 
pression the tendency has been 
to produce, in the woods, most- 
ly rough wood since the labor 
supply is short and the sap- 
peeling season is also. 

Yet peeled wood has a great 
many advantages. Worthless 
bark is left in the woods and 
since bark makes up 10 per cent 
of the weight of rough wood, 
trucking costs are lower. Peeled 
wood loses weight by evapor- 
ation, and peeled wood is less 
likely to be attacked by insects 
and fungi. 

The use of chemicals to peel 
wood is a new approach to the 
problem of bark elimination. It 
has been used for many years, 


NEW CHEMI-PEELED WOOD 
AND YOUR WOODLOT 


This newly developed technique means 
additional dollars for the farmer with 
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experimentally in Canada and 
in Pennsylvania. It is now used 
as a matter of course by many 
pulp companies on their own 
holdings to cut costs of produc- 
tion. 
How It’s Done 

No special tools are needed 
for the job; a light axe, a spud 
or broad tire iron, a gallon pail, 
a cheap 3 inch paint brush with 
synthetic bristles, and a pair of 
rubber gloves. If available, a 
Cornell Tree Killing tool will 
do a good job on thin-barked 
trees less than 10 inches in di- 
ameter. The chemical, sodium 
arsenite, a deadly poison, has 
proved to be the best so far, 
though some others give prom- 
ise. This chemical, available in 
commercial packages, should be 
used at concentrations of 2 to 3 
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lbs. per gallon. Liquid sodium 
arsenite costs in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.00 per gallon and 
will treat about 20 cord of wood. 

The job is a simple one. Dur- 
ing June, July or early August, 
while trees are growing vigor- 
ously the bark will peel easily. 
Make a girdle 4 to 6 inches wide 
as close to the ground as con- 
venient, and remove the bark 
by bumping it off with the back 
of the axe. Don’t cut into the 
wood. Paint the freshly exposed 
wood with the chemical. Use a 
little coloring in the chemical 
so you can see where you have 
been. The chemical travels ra- 
pidly up the tree and in about 
an hour the girdle will be dry. 
Since the chemical does not tra- 
vel downward, the bark will al- 
ways remain tight below the 
treated area, thus girdle as low 
as possible. 


How the Trees Respond 

The sapwood carries the liq- 
uid to the top of the tree. The 
chemical is taken up the tree in 
this sap stream and kills the 
growth layer very rapidly. Coni- 
fers such as red pine, white pine, 
Norway spruce and balsam fir 
will turn brown in one to three 
weeks. Beech, one of the worst 
woody weeds, girdles easily, dies 
quickly and the bark falls off 
in sheets. Aspen, ironwood, elm, 
cherry, and red maple die quick- 
ly. Sugar maple, basswood and 
birch linger longer but peel well. 

After the treated tree dies and 


the bark loosens, the wood takes 
on a smooth, hard surface; and 
the limbs become brittle, break- 
ing off cleanly when the tree is 
felled. Conifers lose moisture 
but hardwoods do not. The long- 
er the tree is left the more easily 
the bark comes off. 

During the late fall following 
treatment the conifers peel eas- 
ily, but most hardwoods will re- 
quire the freezing and thawing 
weather of winter before the 
bark will loosen so that by 
spring all species will peel well 
during moist weather. The only 
species found so far that does 
not respond favorably to chemi- 
peeling is white ash. 

Caution. Use sodium arsenite 
with great care. Don’t allow 
farm livestock in your woods for 
a few weeks after treatment. Be 
careful with the chemical; don’t 
slop it around; cover the girdle 
carefully with arsenite and it 
will be drawn into the wood. Jf 
slopped on bark, vegetation or 
wood it may remain available 
for some time. Keep the gloves 
on and don’t get the liquid in 
your face or eyes. 


The Possibilities 

In many farm areas it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get the top 
dollar for labor in rough pulp- 
wood—time is limited, farm 
crops need attention and con- 
sequently little can be done in 
the way of producing peeled 
wood. With this process the cost 
of producing peeled wood is at 
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the most 10c for the chemical oak may be used for posts and 
and one nap Rages labor for poles when treated with chemi- 
treating. For this investment a_ ‘ s 
$3.00 or $4.00 premium per cord oo an pot maaan 4° “ 
may be realized the next fall or © ow een Se Sees 
spring. Pulpwood is not the only chemi-peeling enhances the 
use of the material. Pine and _ treatability of these woods. 





Pigs Are Set Back Less When Castrated Young 


Pigs castrated at 10 days to 2 weeks of age will suffer little 
shock or setback, and will heal in a matter of a few hours with 
less chance of infection, says Dr. Maynard Spear of Iowa. 

Pigs castrated at an older age may be set back as much as 2 
weeks, while at the same time being more subject to infection. This 
matter should be given careful consideration on farms where 
previous cases of tenanus (lockjaw) have appeared. The organism 
that causes tetanus is a spore-former and will live for years in the 
soil. 

Vaccination for hog cholera, or any other preventive vaccination, 
should also be done at the proper time. Too often, vaccination 
has been considered a rainy-day job. In order for satisfactory anti- 
body production to follow vaccination, you must start with a healthy 
animal. Pigs that have been started properly and that have been 
well-fed on a good, balanced ration containing the necessary vita- 
mins and minerals in addition to milk from the sow, will usually 
be ready to vaccinate at 5 to 8 weeks of age. 


West Virginia University 





CATTLE NUMBERS UP, HOGS, SHEEP DOWN—A U.S. 
Department of Agriculture survey of livestock numbers on farms 
of the United States shows that cattle are at an all-time high— 
94,677,000 head. Cattle numbers have increased for five consecu- 
tive years. Beef cows increased 6 per cent last year. Steers one year 
old and older increased 11 per cent. Milk cows and heifers two 
years old and older on farms Jan. 1 were 3 per cent more than a 
year earlier. 

Hog numbers have dropped to the lowest since 1939—down 
11 per cent in a year. Sheep have declined 3 per cent. The net 
effect is a decrease of 1 per cent in livestock and poultry on farms 
and ranches. 











What Are Fair 
Custom Rates? 





Does the custom operator really make a profit? 
Read this before you buy expensive machinery 
you will use only a few days a year. . . 


Condensed from Colorado A and M News 
Dr. Rex D. Rehnberg 


HE advantages of mechanized 
farming have been made 
available to many people during 
the last 20 years. At the same 
time, these advantages have been 
denied to many more people be- 
cause the economies of mechan- 
ized farming often require large 
operations. 

Mechanization has greatly in- 
creased the capital required in 
order to operate efficiently. 
There is the high initial cost of 
securing a complete line of farm 
machinery; then there is the ad- 
ditional cost of obtaining con- 
trol of enough land to use the 
line of machinery efficiently. 
This high capital requirement 
is particularly burdensome to 
the small farmer and the young 
man just getting started on his 
own. 

Securing the Advantages 


How can an operator with lim- 
ited capital secure the advantages 


Reprinted from Colorado A & M News, 





of large specialized machinery? 
Renting or borrowing equip- 
ment from a neighbor is one 
way. Joint or group ownership 
of specialized equipment is an- 
other. Hiring certain operations 
performed on a contract, or cus- 
tom basis, is another. The re- 
cent expansion in the number 
of services offered on a contract 
basis deserves additional con- 
sideration. 


Many farmers have been re- 
luctant to employ a custom oper- 
ator because they felt that they 
were paying “the normal cost of 
the operation” plus a profit to 
the custom operator. Does it 
really work that way? Studies of 
machinery costs have shown that 
the cost per acre, or ton of pro- 
duct, for operating a machine 
decreases as the amount of use 
increases. For example, a 1952 
study of the cost of operating 
a one-row mechanical sugar beet 


Fort Collins, Colorado 
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harvester in Colorado showed 
the following relationships be- 
tween the acres harvested and 
the cost per ton for harvesting of 
beets. 

These figures apply to fields 
that average 16 tons per acre. 
As the yield increases above 16 
tons the cost per ton slightly de- 
clines. 


Average 
Acres Harvested Cost Per Ton 
10 $4.95 
20 , 2.64 
30 1.87 
40 1.49 
50 1.26 
60 1.10 
70 99 
Assuming the contract rate 
for harvesting beets is about 


$2.00 per ton we could draw the 
following conclusions: 


a. That a custom operator 
must harvest nearly 30 acres be- 
fore he can break even at $2.00 
per ton. 

b. That his chances of secur- 
ing a profit increase as the 
amount harvested increases 
above 30 acres. 

c. That any farmer with less 
than 20-25 acres can pay the 
custom operator a profit and 
still hire the work done cheaper 
than he can do it himself. 

This, of course, assumes that 
the custom operator is available 
when needed and that there is 
no significant difference in the 
quality of work performed. 

Some types of machines are 
“naturals” for custom operations 
while others are not. Few farmers 
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own their own heavy, land-level- 
ing equipment, but nearly all 
own a harrow. Machines that 
are hired on a contract basis 
usually possess one or more of 
the following characteristics: 

a. A high original cost. 

b. A small amount of use on 
any one farm per year. 

c. The exact time of use is not 
critical. 

A survey by Colorado A and 
M College during the fall of 
1953 showed that a number of 
operations are performed on a 
custom basis. A fairly uniform 
rate has been established on 
some of the operations. On 
others the charges vary widely. 

Custom Rates for 
Farm Machinery: 


Operation Range Most 
Land Unit Reported Common 
Preparation 
Plowing, 
moldboard acre $2.00-$5.00 $5.00 
Plowing, 
one-way acre $1.00-$2.50 $1.00-$1.50 
Duckfoot acre $1.00-$1.25 $1.00 


Rod weeder acre $ .50-$1.00 $1.00 


Discing acre $1.00-$2.00 $1.50 
Seeding 
Drilling 

grain acre $1.00-$1.50 $1.00-$1.25 
Harvesting 


Mowing hay acre $1.00-$2.00 $1.00 
Baling, hay 


and straw’ ton $4.00-$6.00 $5.00 
Combining, 
wheat acre $2.50-$6.00 $3.00* 


* plus 5c per bushel for all yield over 20. 

The fact that a certain rate 
has been charged does not neces- 
sarily make it correct. The rate 
that is acceptable to both parties 
in an individual situation is ar- 
rived at by bargaining. 





Land 


Cornell University has achieved out- 
standing results in reclaiming worn 


out farms. . . 


Productive Farms from Abandoned 





Condensed from Farm Research 


Helen Samendinger 


ROVIDING for the present 

and looking ahead into the 
future is the way one might de- 
scribe Cornell University’s Mt. 
Pleasant project. 

A few miles from Ithaca, high 
in the windswept hills, 1700 feet 
above sea level, lie beautiful, 
productive fields in an area 
abandoned years ago because the 
land was “too poor to farm.” 
Even now, among rich green 
pastures, which can carry more 
than a cow an acre throughout 
the season, and among wheat and 
corn fields that produce yields 
far above the State average, 
stand remnants of abandoned 
farms — _ sagging buildings, 
covered with the roses and 
brambles of bygone days. 

What happened to farms in 
the Mt. Pleasant area and to 
thousands of acres of other hill 


Reprinted from Farm Research, 
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farm land in the State? Once 
farm families who lived on the 
small hill farms made a living 
by supplying timothy hay for 
horses in the cities. Then came 
the machine age. The hay was 
no longer needed. The farmers, 
most of whom were unable to 
adjust to the new _ stiuation, 
gradually left the farms for more 
profitable employment else- 
where. Those who stayed barely 
managed to earn a meager living 
from the stony, poorly drained, 
nutrient-depleted soil. 


During the 30’s, the Federal 
Government purchased some of 
this land through the Resettle- 
ment Administration Project. 
The average price paid for the 
land was $11 an acre. Then the 
Government spent about $30 an 
acre for clearing brush, fertiliz- 
ing, liming, and fencing. In 1939, 
New York, July 1954 


Ithaca 59, 
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the Government turned 1000 
acres of the land at Mt. Pleasant 
over to Cornell University in a 
long-term lease. 

The path to successful farming 
was not an easy one. Cornell 
research men knew they could 
not perform miracles on sub- 
marginal land. It would take 
time, careful planning, capital, 
and hard work. 

Some of the big problems en- 
countered were: a stony Mardin 
silt loam, so compact in some 
places that water has difficulty 
seeping through; poor drainage; 
and lack of lime and native fer- 
tility. 

The Mt. Pleasant project was 
set up to develop a system of 
grassland farming for southern 
New York. A 6-year rotation ex- 
periment using corn, oats, 2 years 
of a hay mixture, wheat, and 
hay was grown at 3 different lime 
and 3 different fertility levels. 
A marked response to lime and 
fertilizer was obtained from the 
wheat and corn as well as the 
expected response from the 
legumes. Research men found 
that by using early-maturing hy- 
brids and artificial drying, corn 
could be grown in the hills even 
though the season is slightly 
shorter than it is in the valleys. 
They also found that wheat was 
well suited to the land when 
seeded early in September and 
when properly limed and fertil- 
ized. 

Production figures for the past 
two years on a practical field 
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scale indicate that good yields 
can be obtained if the land is 
treated properly (see table). 


New York 
Mt. Pleasant yields State average 
(bushels per acre) yields 


(bushels 
per acre) 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Wheat 40 36 29 29.5 
Oats 40 56 37 39 
Corn 93 (following 70 49 48 
clover) 
70 (following 
corn) 


To obtain these yields, the 
wheat land for the 1953 crop 
received 1 ton of lime, 250 
pounds of 8-16-16 fertilizer at 
planting, and 30 pounds of ni- 
trogen in the spring. The 1953 
oat crop received 250 pounds of 
8-16-16, and the corn received 
300 pounds of 10-10-10. 

Pastures on the farm are of 
three kinds: permanent pasture 
of bluegrass and white clover; 
brome grass, alfalfa, and Ladino 
clover for use in a 4-year rotation 
with corn and oats; and birds- 
foot trefoil for the wettest fields. 

The pasture arrangement is 
such that there are 10 pastures, 
each approximately 15 acres in 
size. Each pasture is top-dressed 
with manure, | ton of lime, and 
500 pounds of 0-16-8 fertilizer 
to the acre every 4 or 5 years. 
The pastures are clipped each 
June and the droppings are scat- 
tered by harrowing late in the 
fall. As a result, three-fourths of 
an acre will carry a yearling 
heifer from May 10 to October 
10 without any supplementary 
feeding. The only other feed the 
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70 to 90 dairy heifers get is salt, 
minerals, and water. The pas- 
tures also provide hay crop silage 
for winter feeding. The heifers 
gain about 144 pounds a day 
while on pasture. 


Seven pastures are used for 
the dairy heifers, but only 5 are 
in use in any given year. Every 
year 2 of the pastures are re- 
seeded. One is in corn; the other 
in oats. Three of the pastures 
are used in beef cattle feeding 
experiments. Three hundred 
acres of the land are in crops 
and 150 in pasture. 

So far, the project has shown 
that with the proper farming 
methods, the land will respond 
favorably to a balanced farming 
program — grassland with crop 
rotation. Visitors to the farm 
have only to compare the aban- 
doned land on the opposite side 
of the road with the land that 
is farmed to see improvements 
which years of hard work and 
good management have brought 
about. With the management 
practices used, Mt. Pleasant pas- 
tures compare favorably with the 
best in the State. 

The soil has responded well 
to the additions of lime, manure, 
commercial fertilizer, and or- 
ganic matter. Tiles have been 
used to drain the wet spots. The 
stones remain, but are no worse 
than the stones on many of the 
fertile valley fields. Self-pro- 
pelled combines harvest the large 
acreage of wheat; field choppers 
harvest the hay crop silage; and 
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gang plows drawn by large trac- 
tors till the soil once farmed 
with the horse-drawn plow. 
Modern methods and transporta- 
tion have brought the hill farm 
into closer contact with the rest 
of the world, but the problem 
of inaccessibility, especially in 
winter, remains. 

Why does Cornell University 
carry out this project on sub- 
marginal land considered by 
most persons as land that should 
be forgotten and given back to 
Nature? The primary reason is 
that one-third of all the com- 
mercial dairymen in New York 
state live in the hill region. The 
College has a_ responsibility— 
to help these farmers make the 
best possible use of their land. 
Better land may respond more 
quickly to good management, 
but so long as hill land is 
farmed, research must and will 
continue to seek methods that 
will make the lot of the hill 
farmer an easier one. 

One of the big problems fac- 
ing the research men is that of 
developing a grassland program 
for these dairy farmers. For ex- 
ample, good hay meadows are 
those with 50 per cent legume 
stand. In a study conducted 2 
years ago on 266 hill hay mea- 
dows, it was found that the 
legume content of the fields av- 
eraged 15 per cent. 

Hill land is at an economic 
disadvantage when it is in com- 
petition with the fertile valley 
farms of the State. Although 
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the soil can be improved, there fairly well. He fares less well in 
are still the problems of high hard times, mainly because of 
elevation, inaccessibility, and of the many factors discussed pre- 
operating at a profit. So long as__ viously. 

farmers have the opportunity to se thee bill Coren andl the bill 
choose between a valley farm and ¢.smer are here to stay. Agricul- 
a hill farm, most of them will eee otk catenin anes Gone the 
choose the one from which they faces. Through skillful manage- 
can make the best and easiest ont and hard work, these farms 
living. However, all farmers can provide a living. The worn- 


can’t make this choice. There 1 will d 1 
are not enough valley farms to OU S01! will responce to gooc 


go around. In times of economic treatment and can be nursed 
prosperity, the hill farmer does _ back to health. 





Soft Maples For Syrup Production 


Many people have wondered, when doing improvement cutting 
in a sugar bush, whether to favor a 6-inch soft maple or to cut it 
in order to let a l-inch hard maple come along. 

Some years ago a forester in Pennsylvania set out to find the 
answer as he compared the results from hard and soft maples. He 
found that the hard maples not only produce more sap than the 
red and white maple, but that they also have about one-third 
higher sugar content when grown on the same soils as soft maple. 

He also found that soft maples have a tendency to produce 
darker colored syrup, although this is not always true. Probably 
syrup made from soft maple sap is darker because it takes longer 
to gather and boil the necessary amount of sap, explains Ray 
Foulds, Vermont Forester. 

If you gather promptly, boil promptly and rapidly, and keep 
containers clean, you'll be able to make some very high quality 
syrup from soft maple sap, says Foulds. 

Vermont Farm News 


Broilers Reach Market Size Earlier — While the lives of 
people are growing longer, the lives of chickens are growing shorter 
—for broilers, that is. The Department of Agriculture’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service reports that in 1947 it took an average 
of 89 days for broilers to reach market size. By 1952, advances in 
breeding, nutrition and disease control had reduced market age 
of broilers to an average of 72 days. 
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Fireblight Conquered ¢ 





A new antibiotic proves effective to control 
fireblight in orchards. . . 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 


H. C. Young, Ohio Experiment Station 


IREBLIGHT can now be 

controlled by the use of one 
or more of the famous “wonder 
drugs.” It has been a_ very 
destructive disease of apples and 
pears. The drug that seems most 
effective is streptomycin. 

Fireblight was a rather com- 
mon disease of the wild varie- 
ties of apples before our regular, 
standard varieties came into ex- 
istence. As these new varieties 
came along, many became ex- 
tremely susceptible to the dis- 
ease. Over the years fireblight 
has limited the production of 
many varieties of pears such as 
the famous Bartlett. 

It was known from the very 
start that a bacterial organism 
was carried by bees and insects 
and usually entered the young 
growing fruit spur or terminal 
twig and followed back along 
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the cambium layer causing death 
of the real living portion of the 
twig. Many times the twig would 
be girdled at the base of the fruit 
spur—perhaps a foot or more 
back from the tip—and this por- 
tion of the twig would die, giv- 
ing the definite appearance of 
wilt or blight. 

The honey bee obtained its 
initial infection from old cank- 
ers that remained alive over the 
winter or from fruit mummies 
that might not have dried up 
during the winter months. The 
fireblight organism is able to live 
on dead twigs and on apples and 
produces a type of sweet exu- 
date which attracts bees. They, 
in turn, feed upon it, carry it 
back to the hive where it be- 
comes generally distributed and 
the bees then feed on the blos- 
soms and infect them. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 


July 17, 1954 
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The work that led to the suc- 
cessful control of fireblight was 
begun at the Ohio Experiment 
Station in 1952. At first, several 
of the newer antibiotics were 
tested against the fireblight or- 
ganism in the laboratory. One 
of them, streptomycin, seemed 
effective. Later on, Jonathan ap- 
ple trees growing in the green- 
house were treated in several 
ways. Only spraying of the foli- 
age and twigs was effective. 

The antibiotic was destroyed 
when applied to the soil. Tree 
injections when used at suffi- 
cient concentration to have any 
effect or control injured the 
twigs. In the field, holes were 
bored in the trunk of the trees 
and the same amount of anti- 
biotic applied there that would 
normally be used for spraying 
the same tree. In no case did 
this type of treatment work. The 
results of these preliminary lab- 
oratory and greenhouse experi- 
ments indicated that streptomy- 
cin alone was most effective in 
killing the fireblight organism. 

In 1953 cultures were made of 
the organisms and were sprayed 
on trees in the orchard to make 
sure that sufficient disease would 
occur to really make a thorough 
test. Just as the trees began to 
bloom, they were sprayed with 
streptomycin. The _ following 
day they were sprayed with the 
bacteria causing the disease. 
Two days later they were 
sprayed with another applica- 
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tion of streptomycin. In three 
or four more days they were 
sprayed again with the third ap- 
plication. 

The results indicated that 
streptomycin at the rate of 120 
parts per million (ppm) almost 
completely prevented the dis- 
ease. Sixty parts per million al- 
lowed considerable disease but 
was more effective than any 
other type of spraying. Other 
antibiotics used in the same way 
gave less control. 

The results obtained in 1953 
were from what would natur- 
ally be “controlled experiments.” 
Now, what would such treat- 
ments do in the field? During 
1954, companies producing 
streptomycin furnished materials 
to about 25 orchards. In most 
cases, the experiment was de- 
signed to include more than one 
antibiotic at more than one con- 
centration and a varying num- 
ber of applications. 

The standard test used three 
applications, namely early 
bloom, mid to late bloom, and 
petal fall. The second series con- 
sisted of two applications, name- 
ly early bloom and mid to late 
bloom, eliminating the petal 
fall. The third series consisted of 
one application, at petal fall. 
The results obtained indicated 
that 100 to 120 ppm of strepto- 
mycin gave excellent control, 
even when used in only two ap- 
plications, namely early bloom 
and mid bloom. The application 
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made at petal fall gave practi- 
cally no control. The results in 
all the orchards were quite uni- 
form and seemed to indicate 
that an effective control measure 
has been worked out for this 
troublesome disease. 

It seems that it may now be 
possible to resume the growing 
of Bartlett pears throughout the 
eastern part of the country and 
that reasonable assurance can be 
given for the control of a disease 
which practically forced out that 
variety. It also is going to make 
more profitable production of 
such susceptible varieties as Jon- 
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athan, Transparent and many 
others that have been hit hard 
from time to time by the disease. 

Next season, definite recom- 
mendations for control, for 
methods of using antibiotics will 
be given. While the rates and 
the kinds of antibiotics have 
been definitely established, the 
price of these materials as they 
are today may be somewhat high 
for general use in the orchard. 
Attempts are now being made to 
use materials somewhat less re- 
fined that may become much 
cheaper and be economical to 
use. 








Cooler Summers, Not Hybrids, Decrease Corn Protein 












Belief that today’s corn contains less protein than open-pol- 
linated varieties popular a few years ago has been contradicted by 
a‘U.S. Department of Agriculture chemist, F. R. Earle. He says 
hybrids aren’t to blame for the protein decline of recent years. The 
decrease may be explained by lower top summer temperatures in 


the corn belt since the middle thirties. 
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The work that led to the suc- 
cessful control of fireblight was 
begun at the Ohio Experiment 
Station in 1952. At first, several 
of the newer antibiotics were 
tested against the fireblight or- 
ganism in the laboratory. One 
of them, streptomycin, seemed 
effective. Later on, Jonathan ap- 
ple trees growing in the green- 
house were treated in several 
ways. Only spraying of the folli- 
age and twigs was effective. 
The antibiotic was destroyed 

when applied to the soil. Tree 
injections when used at suffi- 
cient concentration to have any 
effect or control injured the 
twigs. In the field, holes were 
bored in the trunk of the trees 
and the same amount of anti- 
biotic applied there that would 
normally be used for spraying 
the same tree. In no case did 
this type of treatment work. The 
results of these preliminary lab- 
avntaw and ereenhouse exneri- 
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tion of streptomycin. In three 
or four more days they were 
sprayed again with the third ap- 
plication. 

The results indicated that 
streptomycin at the rate of 120 
parts per million (ppm) almost 
completely prevented the dis- 
ease. Sixty parts per million al- 
lowed considerable disease but 
was more effective than any 
other type of spraying. Other 
antibiotics used in the same way 
gave less control. 

The results obtained in 1953 
were from what would natur- 
ally be “controlled experiments.” 
Now, what would such treat- 
ments do in the field? During 
1954, companies producing 
streptomycin furnished materials 
to about 25 orchards. In most 
cases, the experiment was de- 
signed to include more than one 
antibiotic at more than one con- 
centration and a varying num- 
her of annlications. 
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made at petal fall gave practi- 
cally no control. The results in 
all the orchards were quite uni- 
form and seemed to indicate 
that an effective control measure 
has been worked out for this 
troublesome disease. 

It seems that it may now be 
possible to resume the growing 
of Bartlett pears throughout the 
eastern part of the country and 
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athan, Transparent and many 
others that have been hit hard 
from time to time by the disease. 

Next season, definite recom- 
mendations for control, for 
methods of using antibiotics will 
be given. While the rates and 
the kinds of antibiotics have 
been definitely established, the 
price of these materials as they 
are today may be somewhat high 
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which practically forced out that 
variety. It also is going to make 
more profitable production of 
such susceptible varieties as Jon- 


for general use in the orchard. 
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use materials somewhat less re- 
fined that may become much 
cheaper and be economical to 
use. 





Cooler Summers, Not Hybrids, Decrease Corn Protein 


Belief that today’s corn contains less protein than open-pol- 
linated varieties popular a few years ago has been contradicted by 
a ‘U.S. Department of Agriculture chemist, F. R. Earle. He says 
hybrids aren’t to blame for the protein decline of recent years. The 
decrease may be explained by lower top summer temperatures in 
the corn belt since the middle thirties. 

This discovery was made at the USDA’s Peoria, Illinois, utiliza- 
tion research laboratory and is based on a study of records kept by 
six midwestern corn-processing companies from 1907 to 1952. The 
records show that protein content in commercial corn was often as 
low when open-pollinated varieties were grown as in today’s largely 
hybrid crops. Also, the average protein content increased during 
the thirties, which had higher-than-normal top summer tempera- 
tures. 

High-yielding hybrids were introduced in the early thirties and 
by 1941 most corn belt farmers were growing hybrid corn in pre- 
ference to open-pollinated types. 

There’s been a notable decrease in corn’s protein content since 
the middle thirties—from about 11 per cent, on a dry basis, to 
under 10 per cent on the average—and many farmers think this 
drop was caused by the new hybrids. “But it wasn’t,” Earle says. 
Minnesota Extension 








USE MARKET REPORTS 10 KEEP POSTED 


How your “market news” system is set up 


and how it works. . . 





Condensed from The Agricultural Situation 


Roy W. Lennartson, Agricultural Marketing Service 


HE market reports you hear 

on your radios and read in 
your newspapers come from the 
world’s most complete system 
for gathering and distributing 
market news. Developed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and cooperating States over the 
last 40 years, the system operates 
to help the farmer get a fair 
break in the market place. 


Among the major economic 
groups, farmers are the only 
ones who usually do not set a 
price on the products they have 
to sell. They put their produce 
on the market for whatever 
price it will bring. Because of 
this situation, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been 
authorized by the Congress to 
disseminate market news on the 
principal farm commodities to 
help keep farmers and others in- 
formed on day-to-day price in- 
formation. 


Reprinted from The 
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The Federal-State market 
news setup consists of more than 
140 reporting offices in the 
principal marketing centers. 
About 100 of them are year- 
round headquarters for report- 
ing market conditions on live- 
stock, fruits and _ vegetables, 
dairy products, grain, cotton, 
molasses, and naval stores. The 
other 40 are temporary offices 
established to report on fruits 
and vegetables in season at prin- 
cipal shipping points, and on 
tobacco in auction markets. 

Each weekday morning USDA 
market reporters go out into the 
markets to collect information 
on prices, supply, demand, and 
other market conditions. They 
make this information available 
to local newspapers, radio and 
television stations, press associa- 
tions, and trade groups, They 
also put their reports on a tele- 
type network to other market 
news offices across the country. 


D. C. 
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In addition to the one hun- 
dred and forty-odd offices cover- 
ing the various groups of com- 
modities, Washington head- 
quarters for these reporters plus 
five area information offices 
summarize the various reports 
for public distribution. These 
summaries are transmitted to 
press associations which wire 
them immediately to their press 
and radio clients. 


Today’s Prices Today 


To be of most value, each 
day’s prices should be reported 
to farmers before the day is 
over. The market news system 
in this country has been set up 
to provide this service. Through 
the cooperation of the various 
communications facilities, the 
reports which Federal-State mar- 
ket news men collected this 
morning are available on your 
radio by noon and likely will be 
in your daily paper tonight or 
tomorrow morning. 


More than 1,400 radio sta- 
tions and about 1,200 daily 
newspapers carry market news 
regularly. Most stations broad- 
cast market reports early each 
morning, and many of them also 
have similar programs at noon 
and early evening. The rapid 
growth of television also has 
helped to bring market reports 
to farmers more effectively. 
Through these various methods 
of communication, market re. 
ports now are available daily in 
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all parts of the United States. 


When you have hogs or 
wheat—cotton, potatoes, or 
eggs—ready for market, you 
want to know how prices are 
running and where is the best 
place to ship them. A check by 
radio will bring this informa- 
tion quickly from one or more 
nearby markets. Many farmers 
now obtain early morning re- 
ports of market trends as soon 
as they have their produce load- 
ed and then ship to the market 
that seems likely to have the 
highest prices for the day. 


Another factor important in 
the marketing of farm produce 
is uniformity of quality. Classes, 
grades, and standards have been 
established by various commod- 
ity groups and by the Federal 
Government to help farmers ob- 
tain better prices. Market news 
men now report prices by grades 
on most commodities. By know- 
ing these grades and by selling 
their products according to 
grades, many farmers now are 
realizing greater profits in mar- 
keting. 


Market news is gathered and 
distributed primarily for the 
benefit of farmers. It also has 
proved helpful to shippers, 
wholesalers, and other trade 
groups. In recent years, consum- 
ers have come to realize that 
they, too, can profit from mar- 
ket news. They know that when 
supplies of a commodity become 
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extremely heavy in the whole- 
sale markets, prices usually go 
down. That means retail prices 
likely will be lower in a few 
days. So they watch for market 
reports of abundant supplies 
and lower prices, and make 
larger purchases of that com- 
modity for immediate use or 
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for canning or freezing. 

This application of market in- 
formation has an indirect ad- 
vantage to farmers. Concentrat- 
ed purchases by groups of con- 
sumers watching for lower prices 
tend to reduce market gluts and 
strengthen the prices which pro- 
ducers receive. 


About Cows. 





Milk cow numbers in the United States have increased 6 per 
cent since January 1, 1952. This increase was caused by saving 
more heifers and a relatively low rate of culling milk cows. The 
same culling rate in 1954 as in 1953 would result in a further in- 
crease in cow numbers by 2 or 3 per cent. The culling rate needs 
to be increased 10 per cent over the 1953 rate to hold cow numbers 
at the level of January 1, 1954. A cow that makes no money for 
the dairyman is also a hindrance to the dairy industry. Additional 
production helps build up the surplus of dairy products and depress 
prices for the entire dairy industry. 


Louisiana Extension 


CULLING CALLED FOR; HERDS INCREASING — The 
old idea of culling low-producing cows is good business anytime, 
but especially important now. Last year or so farmers culled com- 
paratively few cows and saved more heifers. That brought the 
first upturn in cow numbers in this country in a long time. If 
farmers cull at about the same rate as last year, they will increase 
cow numbers again this year by about 2 or 3 per cent. To hold 
cow numbers at present levels farmers will need to cull 10 per 
cent more low-producing animals than they did last year. 

WHEN A FARMER BUYS COMMERCIALLY MIXED 
FEED, about 70c out of every dollar goes to pay the actual cost 
of the ingredients. About 10c goes for manufacturing and 20c for 
distribution. This seems to be a reasonable price to pay for an 
important service to the livestock industry, since it frequently 
is necessary to accurately add and mix anti-biotics, vitamins and 
trace minerals to these feeds in very small quantities by mechanical 
measuring and mixing devices to insure uniformity. 








Report on Farm Fire Stoppers 


The right fire extinguisher in the right 
place can save many a farmhouse and 


barn. . . 


Condensed from Farm Quarterly 


Ellis Rawnsley 


ROFESSIONAL firefighters 

say that every fire starts 

out as a little one, and that what 

happens in the first five minutes 

of its life determines whether 

it’s going to develop into a con- 
flagration. 

That’s the reason for fire ex- 
tinguishers. It’s a reason especi- 
ally sound for farmers and their 
families, living as they do in 
areas usually remote from fire 
departments, and surrounded as 
they are by buildings, often 
frame, filled with flammable 
substances and by fields and 
forests, tinder-dry during parts 
of the year. 

A fire extinguisher, within 
easy reach when a fire first 
starts, will save many a house or 
barn. No farmer would think 
of being without fire insurance; 
no insurance is as cheap or ef- 
fective as an extinguisher ready 
at hand in house, barn, and shed 
and on every piece of gasoline 
powered machinery. 





Unfortunately, no one type 
of fire extinguisher will handle 
all types of fires, and adequate 
protection around the farm calls 
for at least two different types. 

Rollcall of Extinguishers 

Generally-speaking, water still 
is the best, handiest, and cheap- 
est fire quencher there is, al- 
though it has serious limitations. 
It should never be used on a 
fire involving live electrical 
equipment, because water is a 
conductor of electricity and the 
user could be hurt or killed by 
shock. It shouldn’t be used on 
grease or oil fires, because water 
will only spatter the oil or 
grease and spread the fire in- 
stead of putting it out. (The 
fine, high-pressure fog which 
fire departments use is good on 
oil or grease and fairly safe on 
electrical equipment as _ well, 
but that’s not home equipment 
by any means. A good fog calls 
for 100-125 pounds of water 
pressure and specially-designed 
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nozzles—to say nothing of train- 
ing in its use). 

Where there is a_ constant 
water supply under pressure, 
there’s no better fire extinguish- 
er—within its limits—than a 
small hose than can be snapped 
quickly on the nearest faucet. A 
small, steady stream of water 
will knock down an astonishing 
amount of fire. Professional 
firemen put out most of their 
fires with the small line that is 
carried on a reel on the fire 
truck, and those lines use noz- 
zles that throw no more than a 
quarter-inch stream, and often 
smaller. 

Where reliable water pressure 
is available, one manufacturer 
puts out a special hose, with noz- 
zle and shut-off valve, stored in 
a small cabinet. The hose is 
made of linen, which has a life 
of about 20 years, whereas rub- 
ber hose will dry and break 
down in much less time, particu- 
larly if it is folded and unused. 
A basic outfit—50 feet of % 
inch hose, nozzle, shut-off, and 
cabinet, runs about $35. More 
hose can be added. It should 
be pointed out that when water 
is first turned into linen hose, 
it will leak all over the place 
until the linen is soaked. That’s 
a characteristic and nothing to 
worry about, for the leakage 
soon stops. 

Lacking water lines, pump 
tanks are almost as handy. The 
usual size holds five gallons. 
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The type widely distributed for 
civilian defense during the 
Second World War sometimes 
can be picked up in surplus 
stores for about $2. With steady 


pumping, one will throw a 


stream of water some 30 feet, 
and a bucket brigade can keep 
it going. A new one will cost 
about $4.50. Most fire depart- 
ments carry pump tanks de- 
signed for back carry, with 
a pump worked like a trom- 
bone. Such a tank carries five 
gallons, and has two nozzles, 
one for a solid stream and the 
other for a spray useful for wet- 
ting down an area in a grass 
fire, for instance. A galvanized 
metal model good for a few 
years will cost about $11.50. Bet- 
ter, of course, is a brass tank 
costing about $16. 

Something new in fire-fight- 
ing is “wet water.” It’s just water 
with a form of chemical deter- 
gent added that—to put it in 
technical terms—breaks down 
the surface tension of the water. 
Ordinarily, water tends to form 
into drops and hang together. 
Adding the chemical breaks up 
that tendency and so gives the 
water more soaking power, par- 
ticularly on materials that don’t 
absorb water readily, such as 
hay and straw. The result is 
that the water does its job more 
effectively, and goes much furth- 
er. 

The chemicals commercially 
available—_there are several 
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makes—are somewhat expensive 
—$5 a gallon and up. Most 
formulas call for a gallon of the 
stuff to 100 gallons of water. 
The mixture is also a little cor- 
rosive. Because of that, some 
makers recommend adding the 
chemical to the water at the 
time it is to be used. Some 
brands have rust inhibitors in- 
cluded and can be kept ready- 
mixed. Thorough mixing is es- 
sential for best results with all 
of them. The mixture will take 
a slightly lower temperature 
than water. 

Some professional fire chiefs 
say that ordinary laundry deter- 
gent will work about as well as 
the commercial product. How 
much to use will depend largely 
on what detergent is used. The 
idea is to mix in as much as the 
water will take without getting 
foamy. 

An old stand-by is the soda- 
acid extinguisher. Actually it is 
a water extinguisher, although 
it holds a 24% gallon solution of 
ordinary baking soda and a 
four-ounce bottle of sulphuric 
acid. When the extinguisher is 
upended, the acid mixes with 
the soda to form carbon dioxide 
gas which forces the water out 
under about 100 pounds pres- 
sure. What comes out is per- 
fectly harmless, but there’s none 
to be wasted. A soda-acid ex- 
tinguisher won’t last more than 
90 seconds, though it will throw 
a stream of water thirty feet, put 


out a lot of fire, and be worth 
the $16 it costs if used in the 
right place at the right time. 

Recharging is simplicity in 
itself, and should be done once 
a year to be on the safe side. 

The big disadvantage of 
pump tanks and soda acid ex- 
tinguishers is that they must be 
protected from freezing. 

It is possible to mix calcium 
chloride with the water in a 
pump tank to cope with the 
freezing problem, but that’s a 
method to avoid if possible be- 
cause of a tendency to corrode 
the tank or pump mechanism. If 
you must use calcium chlor- 
ide, be sure to wash out the 
tank thoroughly and refill with 
clear water when danger of 
freezing is past. 

And never put calcium chlor- 
ide in a soda-acid extinguisher. 
Besides corroding the tank, it 
will likely prevent it from op- 
erating properly when put to 
use. 

Several manufacturers of fire 
extinguishers put out units us- 
ing anti-freeze solutions, but 
they’re not widely used. Most 
of them use a calcium chloride 
solution which, in spite of all 
that can be done, tends to be 
corrosive, and most of them use 
a pressure cylinder of carbon di- 
oxide to force out the solution. 
That of course runs the cost up 
for what is still essentially a wa- 
ter type-extinguisher, and com- 
plicates recharging, too. 
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A new variant on the soda- 
acid idea is the so-called “load- 
ed stream” extinguisher. Similar 
in appearance, but costing more 
both to buy—around $25—and 
recharge, it uses a different so- 
lution and a cylinder of carbon 
dioxide under pressure to pro- 
pel the stream. 

Similar to the soda-acid and 
operated in the same way by 
up-ending the container, is the 
foam extinguisher. Here again, 
protection from freezing is es- 
sential, and the warning not to 
use on live electric equipment 
is equally forceful. Foam’s ma- 
jor forte is in handling fires in 
oils, greases, or paints. 

Foam extinguisher prices are 
comparable to those of soda- 
acid, but the recharges are made 
especially for the type, and cost 
a couple of dollars. Full recharg- 
ing instructions are—as on all 
extinguishers you reload your- 
self—given on the container 
and should be followed closely. 

Freezing temperatures don’t 
bother the carbon tetra-chloride 
extinguisher—the familiar, 
quart-sized brass tank with a 
pump handle on one _ end. 
Working the pump throws a 
small, 20-foot stream of carbon 
tet which does some fire cool- 
ing in itself, but works mainly 
by turning into a gas that 
smothers out the fire. 

The carbon tet extinguisher, 
costing around $8, is a good 
general-purpose device. It han- 
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dies small fires in ordinary com- 
bustibles such as wood, paper, 
and the like. The gas it forms 
smothers oil and grease fires, 
and because carbon tet is non- 
conductive it is safe to use 
around electrical equipment. 

But the fluid is a little corro- 
sive, and it is important to work 
the pump now and then to 
make sure the extinguisher isn’t 
gummed up. Since the extin- 
guishing agent is a gas it won't 
help much in a stiff breeze out 
in the open unless the fire it- 
self is in a protected spot, such 
as under the hood of a car. Most 
important is the fact that the 
gas, under heat, breaks down in- 
to compounds such as deadly 
phosgene. So, never use carbon 
tet in a closed space like a 
closet and then hang around to 
see if it works. Shoot the stulf 
in and then slam the door. 

Recharging such an extin- 
guisher is simply a matter of 
pouring in more carbon tet at 
about a dollar a gallon. 

Also on the market are pres- 
sure cans of carbon tetrachlor- 
ide or another extinguishing 
agent, chlorobromomethane. 
Some use air and others CO? 
to maintain pressure. Using 
them involves pressing a valve 
which breaks open the pres- 
sure cylinder, which is perhaps 
simpler than working a pump 
but calls for a few more dol- 
lars in original cost. They have 
to be weighed now and then to 
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make sure they are still holding 
a charge. The quart size is the 
most common and most useful. 

Also relying on a gas to do 
the work are the carbon dioxide 
or CO? extingushers, effective 
against most types of fires, not 
subject to freezing troubles, not 
damaging to things on which 
the gas is used. They need only 
weighing now and then to make 
sure none of the gas has leaked 
away. 

But they are expensive, and 
expensive to recharge, to offset 
their reliability. One holding a 
15 lb. charge of gas weighs 
nearly 50 Ibs., lasts not over 
two minutes on steady discharge 
(the right way to use one is to 
shoot bursts of gas at the fire), 
and costs around $46. Smaller 
ones, 214 pounds or so, cost 
around $18 and are accordingly 
less effective even though easier 
for a woman to handle. A 15- 
lb. recharge costs around $4, 
and places to do the recharging 
aren't likely to be found out- 
side the larger cities. 

Effective use of a CO? ex- 
tinguisher calls for getting fairly 
close-up to the fire. A 15 lb. job 
should be used at eight feet dis- 
tance or less, and the smaller 
ones naturally even closer. 

A relative newcomer to the 
fire-extinguishing field is the 
dry chemical affair. 


Fire fighting circles have 


known for some time that a 
handful 


of dry baking soda 
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thrown vigorously usually will 
put out a small fire, largely be- 
cause the heat breaks the soda 
down into carbon dioxide gas 
which smothers the flames. 
(That’s an idea you can use, 
by the way.) The dry chemical 
extinguisher does about the 
same thing. The chemical is a 
treated soda, blown out by CO? 
in a pressure cylinder. Not too 
effective on ordinary fires that 
have made any headway, they 
work well on grease, oil, and 
electrical fires, and of course 
aren't subject to freezing. 


Some dry chemical extinguish- 
ers shoot all they’ve got when 
the valve is opened. Most of 
them can be fired in bursts at 
the fire and are considered the 
best to use. A 15 lb. model— 
that’s the weight of the extin- 
guisher, not the chemicals— 
costs around $37.50. Recharging 
involves about $3.75 for the 
chemical and $5 up for the gas 
cylinder. The cylinder should 
be weighed once a year to make 
sure it is still holding its charge 
of gas. Aside from that, no at- 
tention is necessary. 


As for the ever-threatening 
grass fire, a wet burlap sack 
tied on a broom handle is one of 
the handiest gadgets yet, and 
the farm wife should remember 
that if a pan of grease on the 
stove flashes into flame, the 
best thing is to slap a lid on 
it. 





The Future 


Is Farming 





This young Empire State Farmer is in the 
dairy business for himself at 18. . . 


Condensed from The Rural New Yorker 


Albert L. 


T a time when milk prices 

are declining, it takes plen- 

ty of courage and faith for a 

young man to enter upon farm- 
ing as his life’s work. 

But, there is at least one such 
youth with the necessary pluck 
and energy to believe and prove 
that dairying offers him oppor- 
tunities both as a business and 
a way of life. Roger McLaughlin 
is an 18-year-old senior at Wal- 
ton Central School in Walton, 
Delaware County, N. Y. He gets 
up every morning about 4:30 to 
do chores at his farm. Then, af- 
ter milking, he has breakfast 
and takes his herd to pasture 
before going off to school. 

Notice that the farm is his— 
no strings are attached. The 
107-acre property formerly be- 
longed to his grandmother; then 
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his parents rented it from the 
elder Mrs. McLaughlin for a 
time. But one day Roger said to 
his father, “I want to buy the 
farm.” There was no protest; 
the papers were prepared and 
Roger purchased the homestead 
and the land of the farm. That 
was in June, 1952. Today the 
farm is paid for. 

Since Roger sees growth as de- 
sirable, he has rented additional 
land from his neighbors with 
hopes of eventually purchasing 
145 more acres. One thing that 
he has realized is the necessity 
for improvement. Pasture im- 
provement was on his program. 
Two acres of old pasture were 
made into meadow; eight tons 
of lime went into the renovat- 
ing process. 

One of his pet projects has 
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been reforestation. This year 
alone, he set out 1,000 seedlings. 
Steel stanchions were introduced 
into the barn after Roger 
bought the farm, and he put saw 
and hammer to good use build- 
ing new pens for young stock. 
Mechanization was given a boost 
with the purchase of a new trac- 
tor and integrated equipment, 
all from the profits of milk pro- 
duction. 


What has enabled this 18- 
year-old farmer to march for- 
ward? Good management and 
good stock is young McLaugh- 
lin’s answer. “I estimate that I 
have some $5,000 invested in 
good cattle,” he says. Advised 
to go into dairying by his agri- 
cultural instructor, Lowel Peck- 
ham of Walton, Roger began 
purchasing purebred Brown 
Swiss heifers. Starting with two, 
he now has nine in the herd 
which numbers 22 head. 


Roger’s face lights up when 
he talks about Queen of Brook 
Haven Farm, a Brown Swiss cow 
that has been his best show- 
ring winner. “Queenie” in her 
first year of competition won 
grand championships and was 
first in her class at both the Af- 
ton and Delaware County fairs. 
The lass marched up the com- 
petitive ladder, taking first in 
the open and 4-H classes at the 
N. Y. State Fair. There she made 
such an impression on the 
judges that Roger was encour- 
aged to take her to the Inter- 
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national Dairy Show, then at 
Indianapolis. 


Disappointment lay ahead of 
the youthful exhibitor, however; 
Queenie developed shipping 
fever and did not reach the show 
ring. But as an exhibitor, Roger 
has been so successful that he 
has won 85 ribbons. Queenie, 
back in shape after her illness at 
Indianapolis, has come in for a 
renewed share of the glory. Al- 
ways aiding him in ring show- 
manship has been Roger’s train- 
ing and experience in the Knick- 
erbocker 4-H Club. He is a 
former president. 


It is the Walton Chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America 
(FFA) that has kept him hop- 
ping most. He has been vice- 
president of the Delaware Coun- 
ty FFA council and for the past 
year and a half has been treasur- 
er of the Walton chapter. 


Instructor Peckham likes to 
relate a remark of Roger’s as 
indicative of his character and 
his dedication to the success of 
his farm. Through his FFA ac- 
tivities, he was selected to at- 
tend the Cornell University 
Farm and Home Week a year 
ago. “I can’t go,” said Roger. 
“There’s too much work to do 
on the farm.” 

For two years he was given a 
jacket by the Walton chapter 
in recognition of his being a 
Star Dairy Farmer. His FFA 
mates hold him in high esteem, , 
high enough to select him as 
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Chapter Farmer. And early, 
Roger hitched his wagon to a 
star by shooting for American 
Farmer recognition. Through 
progress with his Rod Mac Farm, 
he has been a member of the 
National Brown Swiss Associa- 
tion for two years. Naturally, he 
is a member of the Walton 
Grange. 

Like all good farmers, Roger 
keeps records. He has done the 
job with such excellence that he 
his been judged third in his sec- 
tion of the State for accuracy. 

With all this background, he 
had been hoping to obtain the 
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FFA Empire State Farmer de- 
gree. If he succeeded, he would 
be the first Waltonian to do so 
since the early 1930's. Toward 
his degree, he had accumulated 
a whopping point total—65,000 
in 1952, and quite a jump from 
an average 10,050 in 1951. And 
on May I, at the FFA conven- 
tion in Cobleskill, Roger was 
awarded the esteemed Empire 
Farmer degree. 

With boys like Roger Mc- 
Laughlin around, dairying in 
the Empire State must remain 
on its present /igh plane. To 
him and for him, there is a fu- 
ture in farming. 
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Long-Distance Dairy Matings Possible 
With New Technique 


Around-the-world matings and greatly broadened opportunities 
of herd improvement are among the advantages of a new dairy 


cattle breeding tool—frozen semen, 


grees below zero. 


“sleeping” at a chilly 110 de- 


Edmund F. Graham, Minnesota dairy researcher, says the new 








technique allows herd owners to “draw” from a far larger “bank” 
of superior sires than ever before. In ordinary artificial breeding op- 
erations, semen lives only about two days and, of course, must be 
used within that time. 

But frozen semen has been kept in University freezers at 110 
degrees below zero for as long as two years and still proved ef- 
fective. 

The process involves chemical treatment that prepares the fresh 
semen for its “long sleep,” then gradual freezing of individual 1 cc 
(cubic centimeter) vials—one-cow service size—to minus 110 de- 
grees F. 

The small vials can be stored in freezers or air-shipped long 
distances, protected by dry ice. Thawing takes about two minutes 
in a water bath of 40 degrees Fahrenheit. From then on, Graham 
says, the procedure is the same as with other semen. 
University Farm News 

















HOW TO CONTROL MASTITIS 


One of the most troublesome of dairy dis- 





eases requires understanding on the part A aL 
of the dairyman, and persistent efforts a ye Se 
towards control. . . 
Condensed from Western Dairy Journal 
O. W. Schalm and Gladys M. Woods 
MONG the diseases affect- life share their environment 


ing the dairy cow, mastitis 
is by far the most common and 
most difficult to control. The 
difficulty is that mastitis is not 
a single disease but the result 
of inflammation of the udder 
produced by any one of a variety 
of causes or combination of 
causes. 


No single control program has 
yet been devised that will com- 
pletely shield the udder from 
all of the causes of inflamma- 
tion. If each type of mastitis had 
a distinguishing symptom, it 
would be relatively easy to con- 
vince dairymen that mastitis is a 
multiplicity of diseases and that 
control of each type is depend- 
ent upon removal of the specific 
cause. Despite the nature of the 
cause, however, inflammation of 
the udder manifests itself in 
much the same way with the ex- 
ception of gangrenous mastitis 
or “blue-bag.” 

Since all human and animal 


with bacterial life, it is inevit- 
able that these minute organ- 
isms invade the higher life 
through some external opening 
of the body. When bacteria take 
up residency in the mammary 
gland or udder, it is said that the 
gland has developed bacterial 
flora. The time in the life of a 
dairy cow during which udder 
flora become established is vari- 
able and is probably determined 
by the anatomy of the teat or, in 
other words, by an inheritance 
factor, and by a combination of 
environmental and mechanical 
factors. 


In general, the two large divi- 
sions of bacteria; namely, the 
cocci and bacilli, are of concern 
in mastitis. Cocci are described 
as spherical in structure in con- 
trast to the rod or stick-like 
forms called bacilli. Both groups 
contain harmless and harmful 
members, and the harmless or- 
ganisms are chiefly the first to 
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become resident in the udder 
when its teats are no longer able 
to keep out bacteria. However, 
this natural situation becomes 
changed to a considerable degree 
when young milking cows are 
daily exposed to cows infected 
with such cocci as Streptococuss 
agalactiae or Micrococcus pyo- 
genes (Staphylococcus). 


These cocci belong among the 
parasitic bacteria which through 
the ages have become associated 
with animal tissues and, as a 
result, are wholly or partly de- 
pendent upon animal tissue for 
existence. They are very inva- 
sive, and, therefore, may be the 
first to enter the udder, or if 
harmless bacteria are already 
present, these harmful types 
readily displace them. They are 
usually responsible for the wide- 
spread forms of mild, chronic 
mastitis which gradually destroy 
the udder, although occasionally 
they may also produce severe, 
acute mastitis. 


The bacteria most abundant 
in the environment of animals 
are the bacilli which live in the 
soil and especially in manure. 
They are not considered of par- 
asitic nature primarily and des- 
pite their prevalence in the en- 
vironment, under natural condi- 
tions they are, strangely enough, 
but rarely found in the udders of 
dairy cows. When they do enter 
the teat, however, very serious 
mastitis may develop. 
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Major Causes 


Since the extensive use of an- 
tibiotics for the treatment of 
mastitis has become a common 
practice, the number of cases of 
mastitis associated with bacilli 
appears to be increasing. In a 
few herds, the bacilli have be- 
come the major cause of mastitis. 


This changing nature of mas 
titis in some herds, following ex- 
tensive use of the antibiotics, 
suggests that the cocci, when in 
the gland, in some way keep 
the bacilli from becoming es 
tablished therein. Extensive use 
of penicillin and similar antibi- 
otics for udder injections tends 
to place all the coccal-types of 
bacteria at a disadvantage and 
seems to favor the establishment 
of bacilli in mammary glands. 

This sequence of events is of- 
ten aided by failure to disinfect 
the teat before making the injec- 
tion of antibiotic. Thus bacteria 
on the skin about the teat open- 
ing may be pushed into the 
gland along with the needle; as a 
result, careless and excessive use 
of antibiotics in the udders of 
dairy cows may lead to far more 
harm than good. 


Teat Structure 

The teat of the dairy cow has 
a single opening which can be 
dilated to about the size of a 
match stick. This opening is ac- 
tually a canal one-fourth to one- 
half inch long that joins the 
much larger teat cavity above. 
It is called the “streak canal” 
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and is completely surrounded by 
muscle fibers that squeeze upon 
it to keep the opening tightly 
closed except during the milking 
act. This closing mechanism 
serves as a barrier to bacterial 
penetration from the outside to 
the inside of the teat. 


However, the efficiency of the 
streak canal, as a barrier to bac- 
teria, varies with individual 
cows; some cows develop udder 
flora early in their first lactation 
and others may milk for several 
lactations before bacteria suc- 
ceed in passing the barrier. 

Evidence of repeated examin- 
ations of milk suggests that high 
producing cows are less able to 
resist bacterial invasion of their 
teat canals than the lower pro- 
ducers; possibly high producing 
glands have been endowed with 
larger streak canals in order to 
provide for rapid removal of the 
large volume of milk. It appears 
logical to assume that the larger 
the streak canal the more readily 
it may be invaded by the bac- 
teria of the environment. Early 
establishment of harmful cocci 
in the udder will lead to early 
appearance of mastitis. This may 
in part explain the greater prob- 
lem with mastitis among the 
higher producing cows. 


Protective Layer 


A second factor of importance 
regarding teat structure is the 
nature of the protective layer of 
surface cells. The outside of the 
teat is covered by skin which 
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protects the delicate underlying 
tissues from the physical forces 
exerted during the milking act. 
However, despite the many lay- 
ers of surface cells on the out- 
side, calves in suckling may 
cause abrasions or scratches. 
Wounds on the exterior of the 
teat do not lead to mastitis un- 
less there is a complete break 
through the wall of the teat in- 
to the cavity or sinus such as 
may occcur with barbed wire 
cuts. The thick layer of surface 
cells of the skin extends into the 
streak canal so that the wall of 
this canal is well equipped to re- 
sist damage. 


However, this thick protective 
layer does not extend internally 
beyond the termination of the 
streak canal. Instead, the cavity 
of the teat is lined by a thin two- 
cell layer only. Under natural 
conditions of suckling by the 
calf this thin protective layer is 
adequate but it may not be able 
to withstand the forces of va- 
cuum in machine milking when 
machines are permitted to op- 
erate on the teats after milk flow 
has ceased. 


As long as milk is available in 
the teat, serious stresses are un- 
likely to be placed upon the tis- 
sues by the milking machine but 
as the udder relaxes with remov- 
al of milk, the teat cups tend to 
crawl upward. Crawling of teat 
cups actually is the result of 
more and more tissue being 
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pulled into the cup to satisfy the 
vacuum. 
Milking Machines 

Partial to complete closure of 
the opening between the teat 
sinus and the mammary gland 
sinus ocurs and when this hap- 
pens the milk remaining in the 
gland cannot be removed by the 
machine. Under these conditions 
the full force of the vacuum en- 
ters the teat sinus and pulls on 
the delicate lining of this cavity 
and if the force is applied over- 
long and at every milking, in- 
jury to the tissues may result. 
If the teat and gland are har- 
boring harmful bacteria the in- 
jury induced by prolonged milk- 
ing machine operation’on dry 
teats may lead to a lowering of 
tissue resistance to the bacteria, 
permitting them to _ produce 
their harmful effect and then 
chronic or acute mastitis may fol- 
low. 


Faulty use of milking ma- 
chines may also effect the ability 
of the streak canal to act as a 
barrier to bacterial invasion by 
causing the outer end of the 
canal to be sucked outward pro- 
ducing in time an erosion of the 
exterior opening. The end of the 
teat should appear smooth with 
a slight depression at the exter- 
nal opening of the canal, but 
many machine-milked cows pre- 
sent, instead, teat ends character- 
ized by a turning out of the ex- 
terior opening. 

The presence of an erosion 
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provides a likelier means for the 
entrance of bacteria into the 
streak canal. The exact mechan- 
ism of production of erosions 
has not been proved but it may 
be that both prolonged action 
of the milker on the teats and 
incomplete collapse of the teat 
cup liner below the teat at each 
pulsation may be involved. 


The latter condition may oc- 
cure when the rubber inflations 
are allowed to become inelastic 
from excessive use or failure to 
remove the fat by periodic boil- 
ing in lye solution. 

The method of maintaining a 
normal functioning udder with 
structurally unblemished teats 
and of preventing or treating 
bacterial invasion are embodied 
in the following recomendations 
which should receive serious con- 
sideration in mastitis control: 

1. Prevent calves from suck- 
ling each other’s teats. Suckling 
may lead to a break-down of 
the teat’s natural barrier to bac- 
teria. 


2. Milk heifers first, mastitis- 
free mature cows next and masti- 
tic cows last. The purpose of a 
planned milking sequence is to 
retard the spread of harmful 
bacteria from the infected to the 
non-infected udders. 

3. Prepare the cow for milking 
by removing several full-hand 
squeezes of milk into a strip cup. 
This serves the dual purpose 
of stimulating the letdown of 
milk and permits examination of 
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the milk for evidence of mastitis. 


4. Operate the machine at the 
vacuum level and _ pulsation 
number recommended by the 
manufacturer. Apply the ma- 
chine to the udder as soon as 
milk let-down has ocurred and 
be available when teat cups 
crawl to pull the machine down- 
ward for machine stripping or to 
remove the machine for hand 
stripping. A milker who is ex- 
pected to prepare the udders for 
milk let-down, apply the ma- 
chines, strip the cows either by 
machine or hand and carry the 
milk to the tank, is unable to 
care properly for more than two 
machines. 

5. Disinfection of teat cups af- 
ter each cow is milked is an ex- 
cellent practice. However, to do 
it properly the teat cups should 
be dipped in clean water to re- 
move the milk and then into an 
adequate disinfectant for a suf- 
ficient time to kill the harmful 
bacteria. The time will vary 
with the type of disinfectant em- 
ployed but it is seldom less than 
one minute with efficient disin- 
fectants. With machines having 
a shut-off cock between the claw 
and the milk bucket, it is nec- 
essary to have the cock open so 
that air flows freely through the 
milk tube. If the air cannot flow 
freely, the solution is prevented 
from going into the cups for 
their full length. 


6. Disinfection of teats after 
milking is a worthwhile practice. 
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It tends to destroy harmful bac- 
teria brought to the teat on 
hands or machine cups during 
the milking act. Use freshly pre- 
pared chlorine solution contain- 
ing about 250 parts per million 
of available chlorine. Each teat 
is dipped for its full length into 
a cupful of this solution; the 
same cupful of solution can be 
used for the four teats but is dis- 
carded and a fresh quantity is 
taken for the next cow. 


7. Milking machines should 
be thoroughly cleaned and sani- 
tized between milking periods. 
This prevents carryover of 
bacteria from the infected cows 
milked last to the heifers and 
mastitis-free cows milked first at 
the next milking period. 


8. Two sets of rubber infla- 
tions should be available for 
each machine. Alternate use of 
the sets each week. After one 
week of use, boil the inflations 
in lye (one ounce to one gallon 
of water) for 15 minutes. Rinse, 
dry and store in a clean, dark, 
cool place. 


9. When symptoms of mastitis 
appear in a cow, take her tem- 
perature immediately. If a fever 
is present call a veterinarian at 
once for acute mastitis needs 
prompt attention. The _ less 
severe cases may be treated safe- 
ly by the owner or milker pro- 
vided the proper drug or anti- 
biotic is selected and cleanliness 
and disinfection of the teat 
opening are practiced. 
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10. Restrict the use of mastitis of inflammation in the udder 
treatments to glands showing may not be entirely preventable 
symptoms of mastitis or to in all cows, the frequency of 
glands detected by laboratory appearance and _ intensity of 
procedure as inflamed or in need symptoms may be significantly 
of treatment. lessened in a dairy herd by fol- 

Experience with mastitis in- lowing the above outlined pro- 
dicates that while the occurence gram of management. 





FOLLOWING THE REDUCTION IN DAIRY PRICE 
SUPPORT LEVELS on April 1, USDA purchases of dairy pro 
ducts under the support program were smaller in April than in 
any month since the beginning of the year and were considerably 
below purchases in April a year ago. Purchases during April 1954 
amounted to 14,834,214 pounds of butter, 9,818,054 pounds of 
cheddar cheese, and 41,601,764 pounds of nonfat dry milk. In 
April 1953, purchases amounted to 25,155,588 pounds of butter, 


27,123,489 pounds of cheese and 46,214,600 pounds of nonfat dry 
milk. ° 


International Harvester Company has disclosed an experi- 
mental electric generating system designed to make the farm trac- 
tor a mobile source of electric power as well as mechanical power 
for farming operations. 


Each head of cattle which went through the packing plants in 
the United States last year had $1.06 charged against it before it 
reached the killing floor of the packinghouse. This represented 
the loss from bruises, from dead and crippled animals, condemned 
carcasses and livers. 





Length of workday on farms, as well as the number of workers, 
has gradually been declining in recent years. The Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture reports 
that farm operators were averaging about 11 hours and 18 minutes 
work per day this past spring, about ten minutes less than last 
year. Their hired hands were averaging 9 hours and 24 minutes, 
about six minutes less than last year’s average. 











How to Dry Corn in the Crib 


if you grow much corn, consider the use of a drier 





to permit early harvest and safe storage. . . 


Condensed from The Southern Planter 


E. T. Swink, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


EVERAL years ago a study 
of corn drying by forced 
ventilation was made on 25 
farms located in various sections 
of Virginia. The purpose of this 
study was to obtain information 
on methods being used, costs 
and, more important, the bene- 
fits that were resulting from 
drying corn on the farm. 

Here is a summary of the 
advantages these farmers were 
gaining by drying their corn: 

1. Forced air drying permits 
early harvesting while the 
weather is good. Early harvest- 
ing results in cleaner husking, 
less field loss from shattering, 
reduced insect damage, lower 
harvesting costs, and gets the 
crop out of the way for early 
seeding of small grains and 
cover crops. 

2. Corn can be stored safely 
without danger of heating, mold- 
ing and spoilage. 

3. Permits 


early marketing 


without moisture discount pen- 
alty. 


. 


4. Cribs and storage structure 
equipped for forced air drying 
are suitable for fumigation for 
controlling insects. 

5. Corn can be harvested with 
a picker-sheller, if desired, and 
thereby reduce storage space 
requirements. 

Natural Air Drying Is Cheaper 

Either natural air or heated 
air can be successfully used for 
drying corn. The choice _be- 
tween these two methods usually 
depends on the amount of corn 
that is to be dried, the drying 
rate desired, the kind and 
amount of storage space that 
is available, whether or not the 
corn is to be marketed early, 
and other uses for the equip- 
ment (such as for drying small 
grain or hay). Generally speak- 
ing, the equipment for natural 
air drying costs much less and 
operating costs are much lower 
than for heated air driers. 

The equipment required for 
natural air drying consists of a 
fan, electric motor, and duct 


Reprinted by permission from The Southern Planter, 
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system to convey air into the 
corn. For drying ear corn with 
a moisture content of 30 per 
cent, the fan should be capable 
of delivering 7 to 10 c.f.m of air 
per bushel at 4” static pressure. 
Fans for drying shelled corn 
must operate at higher static 
pressures, depending on _ the 
depth of corn in the bin. Slight- 
ly less air may be used for corn 
of lower moisture content. How- 
ever, the rate of drying is some- 
what proportional to the volume 
of air forced through the corn. 


Fans used for hay drying are 
suitable for drying corn and, on 
many farms, the same equip- 
ment can be used for both jobs. 
The cost of the equipment de- 
pends on the size required but 
will usually run from 25 cents to 
40 cents per bushel of drying 
capacity. The average cost of 
power for natural air drying 
feed ear corn on the farms 
studied averaged .8 cents per 
bushel at an electric rate of 2 
cents per kwh. 


When To Heat the Air 


Heated air driers are desir- 
able when a large volume of 
corn is to be dried or when 
quick drying is required. Port- 
able crop driers consisting of a 
fan, motor, controls, and a 
heating unit such as an oil burn- 
er have proved the most practic- 
al equipment for providing 
heated air for drying corn and 
other crops. 
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The driers cost from $1,200 
up, depending on size and type. 
Most farmers who have port- 
able crop driers for drying corn 
also use the same unit for dry- 
ing baled hay or small grain or 
both. It is, therefore, difficult 
to estimate equipment invest- 
ment in terms of cost per bushel 
of corn. The average cost of fuel 
and electric power for drying 
feed ear corn with heated air 
on the farms studied was 7.22 
cents per bushel, figuring fuel 
oil at 15 cents per gallon and 
electricity at 2 cents per kwh. 
The cost of drying shelled feed 
corn was much less because of 
the absence of cobs. 


Almost any type of structure, 
including metal cribs and bins, 
can easily be adapted for forced 
air drying. The duct system for 
conveying the air from the fan 
or drier into the corn should be 
designed to keep the air velocity 
below 1,000 feet per minute. The 
duct system should always be 


arranged so that the air will 
have the same distance to travel 
in all directions through the 
corn, to assure economical and 
uniform drying. 

The results being obtained by 
farmers who are drying corn by 
forced air shows that this prac- 
tice is paying off for them by 
reducing losses and enabling 
them to schedule fall work to 
better advantage. 








Superphosphate Valuable 
Topdressing for Meadows 


Recent experiments prove the value of heavy | 


topdressing of superphosphate on meadows. . . 





Condensed from Ohio Farm and Home Research 
Myron A. Bachtell and Garth W. Volk 


ARM experience and Station 

experiments have indicated 
that superphosphate has value 
as a meadow topdressing. This is 
especially true when the amount 
applied to the corn and small 
grain is insufficient for the rota- 
tion as a whole. 

Some recent and very interest- 
ing evidence of this value is 
shown by hay yields of the last 
two years in an experiment at 
Wooster, Ohio. Fifteen years ago 
this experiment was started on 
virgin soil never fertilized or 
manured. For 12 years one plot 
was continued without any fer- 
tility treatment, except lime- 
stone, until May 1951, when it 
was decided to include super- 
phosphate in the treatment. At 
that time both the wheat sown 
the previous fall and the mead- 
ow seeding made in March 


looked very unpromising. 

This application of 20 per- 
cent superphosphate was drilled 
at the rate of 700 pounds per 
acre. The soil, which had a crop- 
ping history of 14 years of de- 
pleting practices, was so compact 
that the drill disks rarely cut as 
deep as one-half inch. Conse- 
quently, the superphosphate was 
mostly on the surface. 

The wheat apparently _re- 
ceived little if any benefit from 
the May topdressing but the new 
seeding showed steady improve- 
ment throughout the summer. 
The next year (1952) this pre- 
viously untreated plot yielded 
3.27 tons of hay per acre as com- 
pared with 3.9] tons on a near- 
by plot where phosphorus carry- 
ing materials had been consist- 
tently used during the previous 
14 years. Four years earlier the 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home Research, Wooster, Ohio, May-June 1954 
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comparative yields of 1.26 and 
3.00 tons per acre had indicated 
a much lower productive level 
in the unfertilized soil than in 
the one which had received con- 
sistent treatment. 

Both plots were left for sec- 
ond year hay. The previously 
poorly-treated plot was top- 
dressed with 500 pounds of 0- 
20-20 per acre and the one that 
had been well-treated received 
10 tons of manure. Comparative 
second-year hay yields were 4.24 
tons per acre where all phos- 
phorus had been applied to the 
surface and 4.53 tons where it 
had been systematically incor- 
porated into the soil over a per 
iod of years. Three cuttings with 
the second one sprayed for leaf- 
hopper control made these good 
yields possible. 

This comparison should not 
be considered as an exact answer 
to the relative merits of incor- 
poration versus topdressing of 
superphosphate. The experi- 
ment was not planned to make 
such a comparison but the rela- 
tive hay yields on the two plots 
for the two seasons certainly give 
strong indications that super- 
phosphate can have a high value 
when topdressed on meadows. 
This conclusion also is support- 
ed by the results of other experi- 
ments. 

The fact that superphosphate 
is effective when used as meadow 
topdressing means that many 
farmers can use it in this man- 
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ner with the likelihood that they 
are making considerable im- 
provement in their fertility pro- 
grams. Strange as it may seem 
after all these years of giving 
publicity to the need for liberal 
use of phosphorus, it is probable 
that many farmers are using an 
inadequate amount. 

The year 1952 can be taken 
as illustrative of what is tak- 
ing place in Ohio. In 1952 ap- 
proximately 7 out of every 8 tons 
of fertilizer sold in the state con- 
tained 12 percent or less of phos- 
phoric acid. Only the | ton out 
of 8 contained 16, 20 or a larger 
percentage. 

The average rate of fertilizer 
application on corn and small 
grain is considerably below 300 
pounds per acre. Failure to use 
more is often due to a reluc- 
tance to handle so much fertiliz- 
er on those very busy days when 
favorable weather permits cov- 
ering a maximum _ acreage, 
whether it be planting corn or 
drilling small grain. 

Thus the combination of (1) 
not over 300 pounds per acre 
and (2) 12 percent or less of 
phosphoric acid limits the appli- 
cation of phosphoric acid to 36 
pounds or less per acre for each 
of the grain crops. This amount 
is inadequate for modern condi- 
tions where progressive farmers 
have their aim set on 100 bushels 
of corn and 4 or 5 tons of hay 
per acre. Yields of these magni- 
tudes contain upwards of 50 
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pounds of phosphoric acid in 
each crop. 

Wheat and oats have some- 
what lower requirements for 
phosphoric acid than corn and 
meadows do. Even so, a 40- 
bushel wheat crop contains 30 
pounds and a 60-bushel oats crop 
23 pounds. Thus, the inclusion 
of only one small grain crop in a 
rotation of 3 to 5 years makes 
only a small reduction in the 
average requirements for phos- 
phoric acid. With corn and | to 
3 years of meadows yielding as 
high as many farmers desire, the 
crop content of phosphoric acid 
easily can equal or even exceed 
an average of 40 pounds per acre 
per year. The combined applica- 
tion of only 72 pounds on the 2- 
grain crops thus fails by a wide 
margin to provide the 120 to 200 
pounds on the 2-grain crops thus 
fails by a large margin to pro- 
vide the 120 to 200 pounds re- 
quired by rotations of 3, 4 and 
5 years. 

Moreover, on many soils it is 
considered good practice to ap- 
ply at least 25 to 50 percent 
more phosphoric acid than the 
actual requirements. This is to 
provide a small surplus which 


gradually raises the available 
level in the soil. 
The manure program, even 


though good on any particular 
farm, cannot be expected to sup- 
ply the deficiency left by fertiliz- 
er programs that limit the acre 
application of phosphoric acid 
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to some low figure such as 30 or 
36 pounds per acre on the corn 
and on the small grain crop. The 
sale of milk, livestock, and grain 
takes so much phosphoric acid 
away from the farm that the 
manure becomes a_ very sec- 
ondary source of supply. 

Deficiencies in return of phos- 
phoric acid can be reduced or 
eliminated (1) by using fertilizer 
containing more_ phosphoric 
acid, (2) by increasing the acre 
rate of applying fertilizer or (3) 
by a combination of these two 
practices. But the practice that 
seems highly adapted to many 
conditions is one of topdressing 
meadows with superphosphate 
or with a superphosphate-potash 
mixture. 

This topdressing of meadows 
permits continued use on the 
grain crops of fertilizers which 
contain the lower percents of 


phosphoric acid. ‘Topdressing 
meadows also can relieve the 
mind of disquieting doubts 


caused by limiting the acre treat- 
ments on the grain crops to 300 
pounds or less of such analysis 
fertilizers. 


In still another way the top- 
dressing of meadows seems like a 
natural way of safeguarding the 
phosphoric acid supply. In many 
cases meadows require commer- 
cial potash and this potash is 
most easily purchased and 
drilled in high analysis fertiliz- 
ers such as 0-20-20. The use of 
300 pounds per acre of this as 
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topdressing carries not only a 
fairly satisfactory amount of 
potash for that meadow year but 
also about as much phosphoric 
acid as may have been applied 
in lower analysis goods on the 
two grain crops. Such an appli- 
cation can be repeated each 
meadow year beyond the first 
year or it can be alternated with 
moderate manure applications. 

Topdressing meadows as a reg- 
ular part of the fertility program 
permits commercial spreading, a 
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find will relieve them of the 
double or triple handling of sev- 
eral tons of fertilizer. 

Where rotations with only 
one year of meadow coincide 
with a good manure and resi- 
due program, there may be lit- 
tle or no need for extra com- 
mercial potash on this one-year 
meadow. In such cases the 
straight superphosphate may be 
topdressed on meadows in small- 
er quantities each rotation or in 
larger amounts every alternate 
rotation. 








practice which many farmers 





Is Corn Outdated As A Hog Feed? 

The answer is a simple one. Corn, if properly balanced with 
other feeds, is usually the cheapest feed available. Corn, if not 
balanced with other feeds, is one of the poorest feeds available. 
Below are tables provided by Dr. R. H. Grummer, University 
of Wisconsin swine specialist, which point out the good and bad 
factors about corn. Short nutrients should be supplied in the 
supplement for best results. 
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lb. grams grams grams mgm. mgm. mcg. L 
Requirement scenes 15.6 12.0 10.8 5.3 23.8 25 500 
Supplied by corn __..0.43 0.5 0.5 6.5 2.5 11.5 0 0 
GES. 0.32 15.1 11.5 4.3 2.8 12.3 25 500 
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Automatic Waterers Same Time and Labor 

Water piped into the poultry house and into automatic wa- 
terers has been voted the number one time and labor saver for 
the poultryman says J. H. Claybaugh, extension poultryman. Dur- 
ing a year’s time 100 layers will require eight to nine tons of water 
and they use the most when the weather is warm and when they 
are laying well. This is when hens will drink from two to two 
and one-half pounds of water for each pound of feed consumed. 











More Lime 
Needed 


Quick, accurate tests for lime are 
now possible with the newly 
developed limemeters. . . 





Condensed from Pennsvylvania Farmer 


James H. Eakin, Pennsylvania State University 


RE you satisfied with crop 

production on your farm? 
If the answer is no, let us pose 
another question. Do you know 
how acid each field on your 
farm is? If the answer is still 
no, this should be the opening 
for a logical attack on your 
problem of crop production. 


The first thing a county 
agent would do for a sick field 
is determine its “pH”, a yard- 
stick or scale to measure the 
acidity or alkalinity of a soil. 
The pH itself is not directly 
harmful to crop growth, but, 
because of an improper pH a 
poor environment for crop roots 
is indicated. 

If a soil has a low pH or is in 
the “very acid” range, one or 
more of the following could be 
happening: 

1. Substances toxic or poison- 


ous to plants might be present 
in excessive amounts. The sub- 
stances are aluminum and man- 
ganese. 


2. If the soil has a low pH, 
this is a good indication of low 
fertility. The nutrient elements 
plants need such as potassium, 
calcium and magnesium have 
been replaced with hydrogen 
(acid producing), aluminum and 
manganese. Plants cannot live 
on hydrogen or aluminum and 
need very small quantities of 
manganese. 


3. Any soluble phosphorus 
fertilizers such as superphos- 
phate or the phosphorus in 
mixed goods may be made vir- 
tually insoluble. This happens 
because most acid soils contain 
high amounts of soluble alum- 
inum and iron compounds. 
These two elements combine 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, 
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with phosphorus and make in- 
soluble compounds. The quick- 
est way to lose money invested 
in phosphorus-bearing fertilizers 
is to apply them on an acid soil. 

4. The most desirable bac- 
teria do not thrive in an acid 
soil. They are needed for many 
things, but are most needed to 
break down the raw organic 
matter in the soil to release 
plant nutrients and help form 
good _ soil structure. Also, 
legumes fail to grow because 
nodule-forming bacteria that 
must associate with them can- 
not exist in an acid environ- 
ment. 

Most Soils Too Sour 

The four points listed above 
are ample reason why every 
farmer should keep track of the 
soil acidity of his fields. During 
the last eight months Pennsyl- 
vania county agents have tested 
over 60,000 soil samples repre- 
senting well over 300,000 acres 
of cropland and permanent pas- 
tures in the state. Helping in 
this large testing program are 
55 “Limemeters.” These electri- 
cal devices can measure pH of a 
soil as well as the actual lime 
requirement. 

Below are listed some of the 
most important facts uncovered 
by this soil-testing program. 

Thousands of farmers who 
thought their liming programs 
had been adequate have found 
they are still farming acid soils. 
Even though a ton of lime had 
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been applied every rotation for 
many years, soils are still too 
acid for best crop production. 
The explanation for this fact is 
simple—at no one time was 
there ever enough lime applied 
to bring the pH up to a desir- 
able level. The one ton applied 
each rotation merely kept the 
soil in a semi-acid condition. 

No farmer is ever sure his 
fields do or do not need lime 
until a soil test has been made. 
One farmer in Juniata county 
had not applied lime since 
World War I, yet his test 
showed no lime needed. Many 
fields which had received five 
tons of lime per acre in the last 
ten or twelve years still need 
more lime. Many people had 
been applying lime regularly to 
soils that were alkaline or over- 
limed and some had been at- 
tempting to grow alfalfa on 
soils that were too sour to grow 
oats. 


Questions Answered 
There has always existed con- 
siderable confusion in many 
peoples’ minds as to lime and its 
proper use. Following are ques- 
tions and answers on lime and 
its use: 
What is the difference between 
pH and lime requirement? 


The term pH is used to ex- 
press the degree of acidity or 
alkalinity of a soil. It is a “yard- 
stick” measure, but it does not 
tell how much lime is actually 
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needed. The pH tells the soil is 
acid or it is not acid, the amount 
of lime that particular soil will 
need will depend on the soil 
texture (proportion of sand, silt 
and clay) and the organic mat- 
ter content of the soil. For ex- 
ample, two soils with a pH of 
6.0 may or may not demand the 
same amount of lime to neutra- 
lize their acids. A sandy soil 
with a pH of 6.0 might require 
1,000 pounds of lime and a clay 
soil with the same pH might re- 
quire 4,000 pounds per acre on 
even more. 


At what pH do most field 
crops produce their best? 


Most field crops grow best be- 
tween a pH of 6.5 to 7.0. 


After the pH has been 
brought to 7.0 how much and 
how often should one apply 
lime to keep it at pH 7.0? 

For rotated cropland, a ton of 
ground limestone every four to 
six years will keep the soil at or 
near neutrality. On permanent 
pastures a ton of limestone every 
eight to ten years seems to be 
sufficient to maintain a proper 


pH. 


Do soils developed by lime- 
stone need much lime? 

Just because a soil was de 
veloped from limestone does 
not mean it has a good pH. The 
lime always moves downward 
by leaching. One often finds 
soils with pH values of 4.8 to 5.2 
underlain by limestone. 
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If lime is applied on the sur- 
face of a medium-textured soil 
in Pennsylvania, how many 
inches would you expect it to 
move downwards in one year? 


Practically all experiments 
show that lime moves downward 
very slowly. On most Pennsyl- 
vania soils one cannot expect 
lime to move downward more 
than a half-inch per year. It will 
move more quickly in a sandy 
soil, but very slowly in a heavy 
soil. 

Is burned lime better than 
pulverized limestone? 


No, not if equivalent amounts 
are used. 1,120 pounds of 
burned lime from pure calcium 
stone has the same neutralizing 
value as 2,000 pounds of pure 
calcium limestone. Burned lime 
has a more rapid effect than 
pulverized limestone. However, 
in most cases this is offset by 
the cost of a pound of calcium 
oxide in limestone being much 
cheaper than the cost of a 
pound of calcium oxide in 
burned or hydrated lime. The 
farther one is from the source 
of limestone the better burned 
lime competes wth limestone. 

Does the color of lime have 
anything to do with its value? 

Color does not usually have 
anything to do with the neu- 
tralizing value of limestone. 
The red color of some lime is 
due to iron oxide or “tin-can- 
rust.” 
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Is the seller of truck-spread 
lime compelled by law to state 
the guaranteed analysis of his 
product? 

Yes, this provision coming 
under the state limestone law. 

Where is the best place in the 
rotation to apply lime? 

As far ahead of the anticipat- 
ed legume seeding as possible. 
In Pennsylvania a good place to 
spread lime is on the sod before 
corn. The lime is plowed down 
for corn and plowed up for 
small grain which is_ usually 
seeded to legumes. If the corn 
is followed by two small grain 
crops the sod is still a good 
place for the lime although it 
could be put on the cornstalk 
ground. 

How should lime be applied 
to a very acid field which will 
be seeded to legumes? 

if the soil has a pH below 
5.5 it is doubtful whether any 
alfalfa should be seeded at once. 
Red clover, alsike and Ladino 
clover should do fairly well. If 
the soil requires over two tons 
of lime it is a good idea to plow 
down half the lime and work 
the other half into the surface 
soil. If the lime is applied on 
the sod ahead of corn which is 
followed by oats and wheat, the 
wheat ground should be tested 
and more lime applied if need- 
ed. 

Can you expect lime applied 
this year to neutralize the soil 
by next year? 
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No. It takes at least two work- 
ings Over two or more years to 
completely mix the lime 
throughout the topsoil. If you 
test your soil and apply lime 
this year, don’t bother to test 
your soil for pH next year, the 
lime hasn’t had a chance to 
work through the 2,000,000 
pounds of soil in each acre. 


How long in advance of plant- 
ing and fertilizing should lime 
be applied to a very acid soil? 

A minimum of 6 months 
should elapse between liming 
and fertilizing. For best results, 
one winter should elapse be- 
tween the two operations. One 
winter is better than one sum- 
mer. 


Will sawdust make soil sour? 


Any ill effects from sawdust 
will come first from the sawdust 
promoting a nitrate nitrogen 
deficiency in the soil, not from 
making it sour. 

Is overliming dangerous in 
Pennsylvania? 

Not half as dangerous as un- 
derliming. Overliming on soils 
outside the cement belt region 
does not indicate a wasteful use 
of lime. Once a pH of 7.0 is at- 
tained lime ceases to increase 
yields. Occasionally one finds 
an alkaline soil where boron 
applications will increase alfalfa 
production. In some states 
where there are large areas of 
sandy soils originally contain- 
ing low levels of minor or trace 
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elements over-liming might 
cause trouble. 


Will fertilizer make soil acid? 


Superphosphate or potash 
fertilizer have little or no per- 
manent effect on pH. If sulfate 
of ammonia is used by itself or 
in a mixed fertilizer it can 
cause a drop in pH or increase 
in acidity. However, in most 
cases this is of minor importance 
since it only takes 100 pounds 
of limetsone to neutralize the 
acid produced by 100 pounds of 
sulfate of ammonia. Limestone 
is applied by the ton and sulfate 
of ammonia is applied at a much 
lower rate. 


If lime is applied after plow- 
ing what should be the next 
step? 

Work it immediately into the 
seedbed. The more the lime is 
mixed with the soil the better 
it will do its job. Don’t permit 
it to cake. 


Are there any crops which 
benefit from lime drilled with 
the seed? 


Yes, peas and soybeans have 
shown excellent increases on 
acid soils where limestone has 
been drilled with them from the 
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fertilizer box. Four hundred to 
500 pounds per acre of lime- 
stone is generally drilled with 
the seed. An over-all application 
of lime should also be applied 
for best results. 


Does the use of lime reduce 
the need for fertilizers? 


No, it usually increases the 
need for fertilizer. The more 
lime that is applied, the great- 
er is the crop’s ability to remove 
plant nutrients from the soil. 
That’s one big reason we use 
lime, so plants can more effi- 
cently use the more expensive 
fertilizers. 


Would applications of four 
or five tons per acre of lime 
cause field crop production 
trouble if it were applied all at 
one time? 

No. Get from the bottom to 
the top as soon as possible. 
Don’t fool around dribbling 
lime on, as you will be losing 
money on that field. There is 
only one exception, permanent 
pastures. These fields should 
not receive more than two tons 
per acre in one application. The 
rest of the lime can be applied 
a couple of years later. 





Fertilize Alfalfa After Cutting — Fertilizing of alfalfa im- 
mediately after the first cutting pays off in increased yields later 
and makes the stand stretch out longer, points out James Tyson, 
Michigan State College soil scientist. The first crop often depletes 
the phosphorus and potash and a feeding of 200 pounds of 0-20-20 


fertilizer provides the needed plant food. 
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BEEF CATTLE 





New Beef Breeds......-------- Dee. 
GE ee Dec. 
Baby Beef Program--------.--~-- Jan. 
Weisth Sires and Calves.__-__---- Jan. 
Beef Outlook for °64............ Feb. 
Truth About Dual-Purpose 

Cattle ... Feb. 
Beef Costs Down 20%------- March 


Efficiency in Beef Production.March 
Production Testing Beef Cattle April 


Self-Service for Steers_.....---- May 
Hurry-Up Hormone ----------- June 
A Good Herdsman ------------ June 
Rumen Industries__.....--.-~--- Aug. 
Need More Culling ?------------ Aug. 
Cattle Gains Too Costly? ~----- Aug. 
This Feeding Game-__---------- Aug. 
Grade-Up Beef Herd___------- Oct. 


CONSERVATION 


Conservation for More Farms__Dec. 
Eee Dec. 


8 Eee Jan. 
Conservation Farmer-__---------- Jan. 
Brush Patch to Seeded Field_---. Jan. 
Grass Waterways_.......--.~- Feb. 


Water Storage is Good Business. Mar. 


Improvements Unlimited... ay 
Washington County ----------- June 
Poverty acai ahead June 
Built Back His Farm --~-.------ June 
Failure to Success............-.- Aug. 
Way to Stop Gullies__..__------ Aug. 
Reclaiming Rough Pasture 
[ese ae Oct 

CROPS 

Control Corn Rootworms____----Jan. 


Thicker Stands, More Corn___.Feb. 
200 Bushels Per Acre Corn...March 


Weed Control in Corn —_---- April 
Control! of Corn Insects _-April 
Band Seeding Legumes___._---- May 
Hvbrid Seed. No Detasseling ...May 
Tetva Pethus Rye....<<<--.--<- Oct. 
DAIRY CATTLE 

Ce  .. cncnnnnnnnanae Dec. 
eee Dec. 
Marks of Good Milker_.-------- Dec. 
Wesering Fethacccccssccdcascens Dec. 
2 ~--d an. 
World Record Dairy Herd_---- Jan 
Pamper the Dry Cow-----.---- an, 
Paving for Solids—Not Fat _----- Jan. 


Heavier Calves, No Scours....Feb. 
Milk 8 Times A Day-----~.--.- Feb. 
New Approach to Mastitis_._._Feb. 
Your Grain-to-Milk Ratio._...March 
Herd Management and 


a EEE March 
Simplify Milk Inspection -—-~-April 
Artificial Breeding  -.-....--~-- pril 
Dairy Price Supports.........~- May 
, sR Fer June 
Milk 84 Cows in 2 Hours___--- Aug. 
REE rae een Aug. 
New Dry-Milk Bread. --~._---- Aug. 
Se See Oct. 
S$ |: eae Oct. 
Three Years of Loose Housing --Oct. 
Feeding Dairy Calf........-_-- Oct. 
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Artificial Breeding Grows__---~ Oct. 1954 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Self-Feeding Silo.......-..-.. March 1954 
Larger Cow Stalls -....-----. April 1954 
I GQ EEE May 1954 
Dry Lumber on the Farm-_----- May 1954 
New Idea Farm Buildings_---~- Oct. 1954 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
Rural Fire Protection._...------ Dee. 1953 
Farm Leasing Practices___.-~-- Jan. 1954 
Planned Farming Pays_------- Jan. 1954 
Ownership. Father to Son------ Jan. 1954 
Farmland Price Letdown__ ~~~ Jan. 1954 
How To Save On Income Tax__Feb. 1954 
1954 Outlook Feb. 1964 
Ease The Squeeze in °54...... Feb. 1954 
No. 1 Farm Problem___----- March 1954 
Do Farmers Face Complete 

GENES  nctcncdinedummanate March 1954 
Balanced Farming Wins_----- March 1954 
Big Business on 120 Acres ~---April 1954 
Judge Efficient Farming ~---April 1954 
Million Dollar Club — -------- April 1954 
How to Buy a Farm Taxwise —~-April 1954 
Something for the Boys _.------ May 1954 
awk)... EEE May 1954 
Four Heads Better Than One_._..May 1954 
I OS EE May 1954 
NS Lo ee May 1954 
Need a Lawyer ?..--..........- May 1954 
Chores Done Peacefully — ----- June 1954 
Better Buy Than Labor —_---__ June 1954 
35 Farmers Own Farm  --_---- June 1954 
Why Farm Half the County -_June 1954 
Don’t Follow the Season________ Aug. 1954 
Class Leader Farming__-------~ Aug. 1954 
Made Poor Farm Pay__-------- Oct. 1954 
Measure Your Farm-_-____-_-_-- Oct. 1954 


FARM EQUIPMENT and MACHINERY 


Tailor-Made Equipment_____----~- lec. 1953 
Ancient Irrigation System __-. ~~ Dec. 1958 
Save Money on Motors__._--.--- Jan. 1954 
Farm Fire Department... ---~- Jan. 1954 
How To Repair Tractors___...-.Jan. 1954 
How Not to Drive a Tractor_.._March 1954 
When To Buy Machinery —~.- April 1954 
eS Aa June 1954 
Barn Hay Drying.............- Aug. 1954 
Good Water from Pond___-_--- Aug. 1954 
Fon Fire Fighting.............. Aug. 1954 
Own Machines in Partnership___.Oct. 1954 
FEEDS 
Plastic Packaged Silage_.....-_- Dec. 1953 
3 Ways to Drv Hay. ----_---- Dee. 1953 
Feeding Molasses to Dairy Cattle_Feb. 1954 
Real Value of a Dairy Feed_._.Feb. 1954 
Drying Hay at Hominy Hill_..March 1954 
Grass Silage Cuts Coste.. ....March 1954 
Supplements Help Roughage-_---April 1954 
Coarse Grain or Fine —-.------- June 1954 
Quality Feeding Program —-_--__ June 1954 
Grind, Mix Own Feed __------ June 1954 
Feed More Roughage______-_-_-_-- Aug. 1954 
Feeding Molasses... --_~ Aug. 1954 
Do Vo-Ag Students Get 

0, EE Eee Aug. 1954 
Trace Minerals for Animals___-Oct. 1954 
FERTILIZERS 
Spreading Fertilizer by Air_...Dee. 1958 
New Fertilizer Needs Test__---- Jan. 1954 



































1954 INDEX 
Doubled Pasture Capacity...._..cFeb. 1954 Better Job with Poultry --~-April 
Money Grows on Trees_____ — March 1954 Poultry Pasture-.------------ May 
Handling Liquid Manure_------- May 1954 Fryers Find Ready Sale-------- May 
Anhydrous Ammonia-_-_---.-.----- May 1954 Blaisings Choose Turkeys ~----- June 
ee SR eg June 1954 Production Testing Broilers ~---June 
Turkey Growth Factors... ~- Aug. 
FORESTRY Whip Coccidiosis_._._........... Aug. 
Bizger Sugar Trees_--.--_------ Dec. 1958 Let Water Do Running-~~~- ~~~ Oct. 
|), a May 1954 SHEEP 4 GOATS 
i TS, 5 54 an 
Twin Crops in the Pines Oct. 195 Sian i aa Dee. 
FRUIT Raise More Sheep_------------- Jan. 
Pick-Your-Own Harvesting-._-_-~- Dec. 1953 Creep Feeding Lambs_....-..._Feb. 
Tomorrow's Fruit Varieties___-~~ Jan. 1954 Lamb and Eggs —----------- April 
Don’t Miss Roadside Profits____Feb. 1964 Judging Sheep .----__-_______- April 
Field Brome in Orchards ~..-April 1954 Ewe Testing May 
Fork Lift Orehard Truck_--~--- May 1954 Before You Start with Sheep ~_June 
Changing Nature in Orchard___-Aug. 1954 Sheep Money Back Year_____--- Aug 
HAY AND HAY CROPS Putting On 20 lbs. Per Lamb Oct. 
Yellowed [  * — Se April 1954 SILAGE 
Hay Drying May 1954 preserve Grass with Bisulfite _April 
Biz Change, Haymaking---—---- May 1954 Grass Silage Stacks, Trenches___May 
Beat the Weather ------~----- June 1954 Making Trench, Stack Silage June 
Grasslands, Fertilizer Use -.--June 1954 Bisulphite Salt on Silage-._----__ Aug. 
me to Profitable Oct. 1954 Cows Lose Weight on Silage..._Oct. 
Dry Chopped Hay--.----..-.-.--- Oct. 1954 — Easier Silage---------- Oct. 
HUGS : : 
$300 Acre from Pork............ Dec. 1953 toting, Lens. Weather i ~~ 
Ten ae Hogs Per Sow-------- —_ 1958 Right Way to Drain...-_.------ Feb. 
Modern How Feeds__......-..-._Jan. 1954 
Deep Plowing For You-_-.---- March 
Report on Hybrid Hogs------~- Feb. 1954 More Profit, Soil Testing__------ May 
Keep Swine Thrifty........-..- Feb. 1964 Improve Soil Tilth —.--_------- June 
Weigh Pig Litters_._. ......-- March 1954 know Soil Before Subsoil ~___ Aug. 
201 tb. Hogs in 4 Months....March 1954 VETERINARY oa 
15 Recommendations for Hogs..Mar. 1954 ve E . sd Health J 
Feeding Antibiotics  ....-.__- April 1954 Bal te , % S ealth---------- Feb. 
Double Bonus Meat Hogs ----April 1954 Lit ee Media wf Ch M 4 
Pigs On Sows too Long?_----- May 1954 oe Kil. nee 
Feeding Your Pigs ~.--..--__-- June 1954 a an 7 ee Mar, b 
Age to Wean Pigs ____________ June 1954 ai ever an itamin D...-Marc 
$1.000 A Month from Pigs -_-.June 1954 Foot and Mouth Disease ----April 
Better Swine Management__--_-_ Oct. 1954 Are You Feeding Hardware? ~-April 
One Sitter System_____________ Oct. 1954 Careful Young, Fresh Grass_..._-May 
IkRIGATION How Not to Calve A Cow  -.--June 
“eta . Phenothiazine Pays in Beef_---- Aug. 
Irrigation Makes Grass__..--- April 1954 Me tk Sever Aug. 
More Than Crop Insurance___-- May 1954 Cleaning Cows After Calving...Aug. 
[rrigation, Income Insurance ~.June 1954 Repeat Breeders Expensive ~~~ Oct. 
Irrigation, Better Pastures_____- Oct. 1954 pow Vaccines and Serums Work Oct. 
Visease Kills Jnpanese Beetle___.Jan. 195 , - . we ‘ 
Lick Alfalfa Pests... March 1954 Weed ate — 
Powder Post Beetle.....-.--- March 1954 New Vine Killer jena 
Control Hay Insects ~--_------ April 1954 ae a 4 
Control Mormon Crickets April 1954 MISC ELLANEOUS 
Vegetahle Insects ay 1954 What's Happening to Weather_Dec. 
Peete sr tt or ; i Self-Improvement_-_Dec. 
Rationed Grazing----....------- Oct. 1954 pong ne Me 
PASTIt RES ‘ on t i 
Succeed with Hay and Pasture__Dec. 1953 gue Gee ee cece: Feb. 
Grass, Your Best Crop_..__.---~- Feb. 1954 To College Feb 
All-Grass Rotation__....----- March 1954 Christmas Tree Farming... Feb. 
Hauled-'n Pasture -.--._-..-- April 1954 Your Community Needs_....... Feb. 
Dailv Rationed Grass_.__---- ~~~ May 1954 The FFA, Two Million Leaders... Feb. 
66 Sq. Miles Pasture________--- Aug. 1954 Mushroom Farming..-.-.--_- March 
POULTRY Sell The Farm Boy-------- --March 
All-Mash for Layers_.---.--.--- Dec. 1953 4-H Building Program_______-_ March 
Premium Prices for Eggs___---- Dec. 1953 Farming FFA Style  _ --__-- April 
SS, eee Dec. 1953 Peanuts or County Agents ____June 
Tatect an Rroiler Feeding _.JInan, 1954 Fence Building Tips SR ey Aug. 
Turkey Pinfeathers__.........-_ Feb. 1954 Costs of Maple Syrup_-__----_~- Oct. 
Methionine for Broilers_._._- March 1954 Profit from Horses_...__--_ ~~ Oct. 
3 Men, 5&4 Motors ...........-. April 1954 Loss from Lightning_..__....._Oct. 
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Best Farm Books for Your Library 


We checked sales records of a company that sells more than 700 different 
farm books and selected the most popular titles. Here they are, plus a 


few new titles we know will be popular. 


You can select from this list 


and be confident that you are getting the very best. 


Send your orders to Farmer’s Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


Add 


20c per book to cover U. S. postage. Add 50c to $1.00 per book for foreign postage. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Beef Cattle by Roscoe R. Snapp. Fourth 
edition. Covers every phase of feeding 
and managing beef cattle. New methods 
of calculating rations and estimating feed 
required to winter or fatten cattle. Also 
grass silage, artificial insemination, vita- 
mins, antibiotics and hormones, etc. A 





big book. 642 pages. For stockman’s 
use. Revised 1952 $6.50 
DAIRY CATTLE 

Dairy Science By W. E. Petersen. 
Second edition, 1950. By a recognized 
authority. Tells how to buy your herd, 


how to produce high quality milk. Chap- 
ters on breeding, grass silage, milking 
perlors, producing Grade “A” milk, etc. 
695 pages. Completely Indexed. Well 
Hlustrated. For every dairyman ....$6.50 

Cowphilosophy By Mark Kenney. Second 
edition with “Herdsman’s Corner”. Hol- 
stein-Friesian World. A best seller since 
1939. Required reading for dairymen 
$3.00 


Judging Dairy Cattle By E. S. Harrison. 
Published 1950. Author has a remarkable 
record in selecting and developing high 
producing dairy cattle of all breeds. 
Photographers are well known. Prosperity 
of dairyman depends on his skill in select- 
ing foundation stock and daily observa- 
tion of his herd. For developing this skill, 
this book is an important help. 132 large 
pages $4.25 


Dairy Cattle, Feeding & Management 
By H. O. Henderson. Revised 1950. Writ- 
ten for the student, but a valuable guide 
for practical dairymen. Indexed for easy 
reference. Detailed information, easy-to- 
use. More than 100 pages on feeds alone. 
557 peges $5.00 














FEEDS 

Feeds & (Feeding, Complete and 
Abridged By Frank B. Morrison. Eighth 
edition, published 1951. Present in 
simple terms most essential facts con- 
cerning animal nutrition, feeding, care 
and management of farm animals. Large 


edition covers wider field, provides more 
tables. Most popular farm book ever 
published. Latest facts about nutrition, 
including vitamins and minerals as well 
as proteins and rations. Abridged edition 
with 631 pages $3.50 
Complete edition with 1200 pages....$7.00 


CROPS 





Hunger Signs in Crops. Features ac- 
curate color photographs showing crops 
growing without essential plant foods and 
minor elements. Covers field, hay, and 
vegetable crops. Check your crops 
against these pictures and spend fertilizer 
money most effectively. 


Crop Production: Principles & Practices 
By Ahigren and Delorit. Latest, most up- 
to-date text and reference book on farm 
crops. Authentic information about all 
common crops. Published mid-year 1953. 
Simple language. Completely referenced 
and cross indexed. For farm use, best 
book on the subject in our opinion...$4.50 


Identification and Judging of Crops, 
Weeds, Diseases By Wilson & Larson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Wire bound. Guide 
to crop judging and identification. I 
lustrates and describes most important 
crops, weeds, diseases. Simple language 
used. Covers crops, 26 different grasses, 
13 different legumes, etc. More than 
300 different plants identified. 65 pages 
$1.25 




























MAKE $75 AND UP 
every week. 


Full or part time. Take orders for 
America s largest selling, nationally 
advertised liquid fertilizer. Sold 
with money-back guarantee. No 
investment. Write “Na-Churs”, 463 
Monroe Street, Marion, Ohio. 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 


DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


of INDIANA, INC 
INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 

















ORDER FROM 
THIS AD 


DEHORN AND 
CASTRATE 
WITH RUBBER 


D 9, 
{c) BANDS 


fo) 2 D 
Easy, simple and safe. Dehorn and castrate 
calves. Dock and castrate lambs. Removes 
horns up to 6” long. To use, just place 
rubber band. Widely used and recom- 
mended. Order C232-233, Elastrator with 
100 rubber bands, $14.30 postpaid. 


NASCO PIG EAR NOTCHER 


Identifies pigs to 
sows easily and ac- 
curately. Marking 
system included. In- 
structions. Small size. 





) 


TTT 
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Order C31, $2.39 postpaid. 
Write for a Nasco Catalog 


National Agricultural Supply Co. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





If you are not entirely satisfied with 
the way your present cattle fit your 
setup and want a 


TWO-WAY PROFIT 
You Need This Book 


DUAL PURPOSE 
CATTLE 


by Claude H. Hinman 


A guide to success in the breeding 
and marketing of the two-way 
profit breeds. 


Contents cover such things as 
FEEDING, _ DIS- 
EASES, SHOWING, PUBLIC 
SALES; and others, a total of 21 
concise chapters. Should be owned 
by EVERY CATTLE BREEDER. 
It will pay many times its cost. 

A chapter is devoted to sales 
promotion for YOUR HERD, any 
breed. It tells just how, when, and 
where to advertise to get inquiries 
and make SALES. It tells how to 
keep your name KNOWN AS A 
BREEDER at a cost you can af- 
ford. THIS MEANS MONEY TO 


BREEDING, 


For purebreds of any breed it 
tells the beginner what to buy, 
how much to pay, where, and from 
whom. This 
THE BEST TIME TO START 
IS WHEN THE GOING 
TOUGH. It will be better when 


you have increase to sell. 


Makes A Prized Gift— 
Give It For Xmas! 


Read a week. If not satisfied 
return and money will be refunded. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Pen = we or me eS we em ee 
Cc. H. HINMAN 

122 N 6th St. Grand Junction, Colo. H 

Please send me the 320-page book § 

DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE, $5.00, post- 8 

paid. Check enclosed. 

















What's Wrong 
With Farm 


Prices? 


This graph shows clearer than 
a thousand words what’s wrong 
with farm crop prices right now. 
It shows what has happened to 
penalize farmers severely. 

As you can see, from 1946 thru 
1951 farm prices and retail food 
prices fluctuated together. If one 
went down, the other went down. 
The old law of supply and demand 
could operate. If prices fell at the 
farm, they also fell at the grocery 
store. Consumers bought more at 
the more favorable cost to stabil- 
ize prices again and use up sur- 
pluses. 

But after 1951, there’s an en- 
tirely different picture. Now, 
prices consumers pay go up while 
prices farmers get continue down. 
The law of supply and demand 
doesn't work any more. Lower 
farm prices don’t effect retail 
prices to encourage consumption. 

Who's getting the big profits, if 
any, caused by the big spread be- 
tween the two lines on the chart. 
You might think the food com- 
panies were cashing in big, but a 
review of their operating state- 
ments shows without question 
that their profit margins have 
gone down slightly during the 
same period that consumer prices 
went up. 
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Who is getting the difference 
then? A recent report of the 
House Committee on Agriculture 
explains that the spread results 
from higher processing and han- 
dling costs. The new Yearbook of 
Agriculture, “Marketing”, also 
points out the growing complex- 
ities and expenses of marketing 
farm products. 

One thing seems certain, every 
hauler, processor, wholesaler and 
dealer along the line can pass his 
higher costs along to the consum- 
er and back to the farmer. No one 
appears to be stuck badly except 
the farmer. It’s the new farm 
problem and politics are not the 
answer. 
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